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Student's  guide:  Endangered  Environments 


Prepared  by  Dan  Stoker 
Environmental  Education  Co-ordinator 
Alberta  Environment 


The  following  questions  relate  to  the  articles  in  Environ- 
ment Views,  Volume  1 ,  Number  3  on  Alberta's  Endangered 
Environments. 

Introduction 

1 .  It  is  important  to  be  familiar  with  the  terms  used  in  the 
discussions  relating  to  endangered  environments.  Give 
your  own  definition  for  each  of  the  following  words: 

i)  endangered 

ii)  environment 

iii)  habitat 

iv)  preservation 

v)  natural 

vi)  man-made 

vii)  resource 

2.  What  is  meant  by  an  endangered  historical  environ- 
ment? 

3.  A  number  of  agencies  have  been  identified  that  have  an 
interest  in  protecting  endangered  environments.  What 
follows  is  a  list  of  non-government  agencies,  some  of 
which  have  a  strong  interest  in  protecting  certain  types 
of  environments.  Prepare  a  short  letter  to  be  sent  to  one 
of  the  agencies  to  find  out  about  their  work  and  efforts ,  if 
any,  to  protect  certain  environments  in  Alberta. 


Canadian  Nature  Federation 

46  Elgin  Street 

Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5K6 

Nature  Conservancy  of  Canada 
Suite  611,  2200  Yonge  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4S  2E1 

Alberta  Forestry  Association 
311,  10526  Jasper  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Canadian  Forestry  Association 
Suite  203,  185  Somerset  St  W 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K2P  0J2 

Alberta  Fish  and  Game 

Association 
6024  -  103  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Ducks  Unlimited 
1495  Pembina  High 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R3T  2E2 


Alberta  Wildlife  Federation 
213  Alberta  Block 
10526  Jasper  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Alpine  Club  of  Canada 

P.O.  Box  1026 

Banff,  Alberta  T0C  0C0 

Calgary  Field  Naturalist's  Society 
P.O.  Box  981 
Calgary,  Alberta 

Canadian  Wildlife  Federation 
1673  Carling  Avenue 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K2A  1C4 

Federation  of  Alberta  Naturalists 
Box  1472 

Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  2N5 


Albertans  Discover  the  Milk  River  Canyon 

The  Milk  River  Canyon  is  described  in  this  article  as  an 
environment  threatened  by  change.  Some  of  the  factors 
responsible  for  this  threat  are  obvious  and  some  are  not. 
Consider  each  of  the  following  and  in  a  few  sentences  state 
the  degree  to  which  each  is  a  potential  threat  to  the  prairie 
grassland. 

i)  Ross  family  cattle; 

ii)  seismic  lines; 

iii)  camp  fires; 

iv)  four-wheel-drive  vehicles; 

v)  turning  the  area  into  an  ecological  reserve; 

vi)  small  area  leases. 


Jasper  Following  the  Tourist  Tracks 

1 .  Vehicles  travelling  over  Arctic  muskeg  can  leave  scars 
on  the  landscape  that  last  for  many  years.  Why  is  it  that 
Alpine  tundra  is  similarity  vulnerable  to  the  footsteps  of 
people? 

2.  Which  two  of  the  following  signs  do  you  feel  would  be 
most  effective  in  keeping  people  on  an  asphalt  path  and 
off  the  grassed  area  at  a  place  like  Athabasca  Falls? 
Give  reasons  to  support  your  choice. 

i)  Keep  off  the  Grass 

ii)  People  on  Pavement,  Animals  on  Grass 

iii)  Your  Feet  are  Killing  Me 

iv)  Watch  Your  Step  -  Somewhere  Else 

v)  Keep  Off  by  Order  National  Parks 

vi)  Message  From  the  Groundskeeper:  Please  Keep  Off 

vii)  Beware  of  Sharp,  Pointed,  Green  Blades 

viii)  Protect  the  Environment  -  Walk  on  Paths 

ix)  If  You  Weigh  Over  Five  Pounds  -  Walk  on  Paths 

x)  Giant  Worm  Excavations  -  Walk  on  Paths 

xi)  Message  From  the  Ground  Squirrel:  Keep  Off  My 
Property 

3.  Prepare  two  signs,  one  that  you  think  would  work  and 
one  you  think  denfinitely  would  not  work,  to  keep 
people  from: 

i)  Removing  bark  from  birch  trees; 

ii)  Littering; 

iii)  Removing  fossils  from  a  unique  rock  formation; 

iv)  Shooting  holes  in  signs; 

v)  Removing  or  defacing  signs; 


vi)  Feeding  the  animals; 

vii)  Picking  flowers; 

viii)  Building  campfires  in  places  that  aren't  approved; 

ix)  Writing  graffiti  on  rocks; 

x)  Fishing. 

4.  Describe  the  problem  posed  by  footsteps  on  tree  roots 
at  tourist  sites. 

5.  Some  might  argue  that  the  people  who  climb  to  the  top 
of  Whistlers  Mountain,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a 
hundred,  do  so  to  see  the  view  and  not  the  tiny  flowers. 
If  that  be  the  case,  then  why  worry  about  the  flowers? 
In  a  minimum  of  a  couple  of  sentences,  support  or  argue 
against  this  point  of  view. 


The  Energy  Dilemma 

1 .  Prepare  a  list  of  all  the  arguments  made  against  the  use 
of  the  Slave  River  at  Mountain  Rapids  as  a  site  for  a 
hydroelectric  dam. 

2.  Look  over  the  list  prepared  in  question  #  1  and  rank  the 
importance  of  each  argument  giving  the  best  argument 
the  number  "1"  and  the  second  best  the  number  "2", 
etc. 

3.  Justify  in  a  few  sentences  where  you  ranked  the  safety 
of  the  pelican  colony  with  regards  to  the  other  argu- 
ments. 

4.  If  pelicans  are  to  be  preserved,  how  might  other 
environments  in  Alberta  end  up  being  sacrificed  to 
supply  non-renewable  energy? 

5.  It  is  suggested  in  the  article  that  "there  may  be  .  .  . 
solutions  that  could  save  the  pelican  colony."  Can  you 
suggest  any  schemes  that  might  be  considered? 

6.  Use  the  library,  or  any  other  sources  available,  to 
obtain  more  information  on  the  White  Pelican. 


Northern  Ripples 

1 .  Longitudinal  sand  dunes  sound  like  interesting  natural 
wonders.  Seemingly  because  of  their  distant  and  rather 
inaccessible  location,  they  have  been  overlooked  for 
some  time  in  Alberta.  If  equivalent  dunes  had  been 
located  in  a  more  accessible  part  of  Alberta,  perhaps 
along  Highway  2,  mid-way  between  Red  Deer  and 
Calgary,  would  their  history  have  been  different? 
Describe  what  sort  of  developments  you  think  would 
likely  have  occurred  over  the  last  20  years  to  alter  the 
naturalness  of  these  dunes  if  no  government  controls 
were  established.  Describe  at  least  three  developments. 

2.  If  the  government  decided  to  promote  dunes  to  accom- 
modate people: 

i)  What  activities  might  be  allowed  and  why? 

ii)  Give  short  descriptions  of  at  least  three  important  steps 
in  planning,  or  three  features  of  the  facilities,  that  you 
think  would  be  considered. 

3.  The  Banff  Hot  Springs  were  once  a  natural  phenomenon, 
untouched.  Since  their  early  discovery  they  have  been 


visited  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tourists,  presum- 
ably to  the  enjoyment  of  many.  Naturalness  gave  way 
to  facilities  to  accommodate  people.  Do  you  think  this 
sort  of  "messing  with  nature"  is  justified  or  not? 
Explain  your  point  of  view  in  five  to  ten  sentences. 


An  Exercise  of  Balance 

1.  Silt  is  defined  as  a  fine-grained,  unconsolidated  sedi- 
ment with  particles  intermediate  in  size  between  those 
of  sand  and  clay,  carried  or  laid  down  as  sediment  by 
moving  water.  The  deposition  of  silt  is  a  key  problem  in 
the  Swan  Hills.  Answer  each  of  the  following  questions 
that  pertain  to  this  problem. 

i)  How  could  the  clearing  of  timber  for  oil  exploration  and 
development  contribute  to  the  problem? 

ii)  What  measures  have  been  adopted  by  the  forest 
industry  to  reduce  the  problem? 

iii)  What  environmental  features  of  the  Swan  Hills  made 
the  area  susceptible  to  erosion  and  siltation  problems  in 
the  first  place? 

2.  Studying  maps  of  the  Swan  Hills  Region 

Figure  1 

i)  Obtain  a  road  map  for  Alberta  and  locate  the  following 
rivers  in  this  figure:  the  Athabasca  River,  the  Lesser 
Slave  River,  the  Freeman  River,  the  Swan  River  and 
the  Goose  River. 

ii)  On  the  road  map  of  Alberta,  follow  the  route  that  a 
particle  of  silt  would  follow  if  it  was  carried  initially  by 
the  Goose  River  and  eventually  as  far  as  Fort  Smith  on 
the  border  with  the  Northwest  Territories. 

iii)  On  the  road  map  of  Alberta  follow  the  route  of  a 
different  particle  of  silt  that  splashed  in  an  easterly 
direction  from  the  top  of  a  hill  and  was  carried  in  the 
Freeman  River  and  eventually  to  Fort  Smith. 

iv)  Describe  the  pattern  of  the  rivers  in  this  figure. 

v)  What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  behind  this  pattern? 

vi)  Circle  the  spot  on  the  map  which  probably  indicates 
massive  siltation  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  Lesser 
Slave  Lake. 

Figure  2 

What  reason  could  you  give  for  the  area  of  maximum 
precipitation  being  located  where  it  is? 

Figures  3  &  4 

To  what  extent  are  the  main  pipelines  located  in  con- 
junction with  other  man-made  impacts  on  the  environ- 
ment (such  as  roads)? 

3.  The  following  represent  some  activities  that  make  use 
of  the  Atlas  of  Alberta  which  should  be  found  in  your 
school  library. 

i)  Which  two  animals  listed  below  do  not  exist  in  the 
Swan  Hills:  Mule  Deer,  Bison,  Wolves,  Black  Bear, 
Bighorn  Sheep,  Lynx,  Moose  and  Grizzly  Bear?  (pages 
38,  39) 

ii)  What  type  of  soil  is  predominant  in  the  area?  (page  34) 


iii)  Which  type  of  forest  predominates  in  the  area:  coni- 
ferous, deciduous  or  a  mixture?  (page  33) 

iv)  Which  of  the 'following  tree  species  is  not  found  in  the 
area:  White  Spruce,  Jack  Pine,  Balsam,  Poplar  or 
Cottonwood? 


Figure  1 . 
Rivers  of  the 
Swan  Hills  Region 
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Maps  taken  from  the  publication 

Industry  and  Resources  1975  available  from 

the  Department  of  Business  Development  and  Tourism. 
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The  Ecological  Reserve  Concept 

Having  read  a  description  of  what  an  ecological  reserve  is 
supposed  to  be,  put  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  "natural 
areas  co-ordinator",  who  hypothetically  ends  up  in  charge 
of  administering  the  first  10  reserves  set  aside  under  the 
program. 

Write  a  brief  (four  or  five  sentence)  reply  to  the  following 
groups  or  individuals  who  write  to  you,  some  asking 
special  permission  to  use  a  reserve: 

i)  The  president  of  a  Fish  and  Game  Association  writes 
asking  that  special  permission  be  granted  to  30  mem- 
bers of  a  local  club  to  fish  a  river  in  a  nearby  reserve. 
The  members  know  how  to  keep  accurate  records  of  the 
length,  width  and  types  of  fish  caught. 

ii)  A  biochemist  at  the  University  of  Alberta  writes 


requesting  special  permission  to  go  into  a  nearb 
reserve  to  collect  up  to  100  grouse  eggs  to  stud 
pesticide  residues  in  the  eggs  to  compare  the  result 
with  those  from  100  eggs  collected  from  an  agriculture 
area  where  heavy  use  of  pesticides  occurs. 

iii)  A  junior-high  science  teacher  writes  requesting  speck 
permission  for  her  class  of  30  grade  nine  students  t 
hike  in  to  a  nearby  reserve  for  an  over-night  camp  fc 
the  purpose  of  studying  an  untouched  natural  area. 

iv)  A  naturalist  leader  writes  to  complain  that  cattle  ar 
being  grazed  in  a  reserve,  trampling  and  eating  th 
vegetation  that  would  otherwise  be  used  by  the  natun 
wildlife. 


Historical  Sites  and  the  Bulldozer 

1 .  Write  a  sentence  or  two  to  agree  or  disagree  with  each  of 
the  following  statements  taken  from  this  article: 

i)  ".  .  .  appreciating  the  past  is  a  very  new  idea." 

ii)  ".  .  .  the  outside  of  a  building,  after  a  certain  period, 
belongs  as  much  to  he  who  views  it  as  to  he  who  lives 
inside." 

iii)  "Buildings  today  are  getting  out  of  scale  in  proportion 
to  human  beings." 

2.  Explain  how  each  of  the  following  relates  to  maintain- 
ing or  losing  our  links  with  the  past  in  Alberta: 

i)  railway  stations; 

ii)  strip  mines; 

iii)  historic  sites; 

iv)  Alberta  Historical  Resources  Act; 

v)  tourists  and  artifact  collectors; 

vi)  money  that  "talks". 


Garneau:  An  Endangered  Neighborhood 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  who  has  not  personally  been 
involved  in  a  community  forced  into  change  because  of  its 
ideal  location,  to  comprehend  the  conflicts  that  occur 
between  individuals.  But  that  doesn't  mean  you  can't  try 
to  visualize  what  might  occur  if  all  the  antagonists  met  to 
"discuss"  the  situation. 

What  follows  is  a  list  of  1 6  people,  all  of  whom  have  strong 
opnions  regarding  a  recent  application  for  high-density 
development  of  an  apartment  building  in  a  single-family, 
old,  residential  neighborhood  close  to  the  heart  of  the  city. 
The  scene  is  a  special  meeting  called  by  the  local 
community  committee.  The  people  present  include: 
Mr  Burns,  of  Burns  and  Butler  Developments,  a  com- 
pany that  recently  purchased  four  homes  on  one  block 
in  the  community. 
Mr  Butler,  the  partner  of  Burns  and,  as  the  firm's 
architect,  the  one  who  submitted  the  application  and 
plans  for  the  development. 
Mrs  Grant,  the  community  committee  chairperson. 
Mr  Graham,  an  old-timer  who  has  lived  in  the  area  for  40 
years  and  now  finds  the  neighbor's  house  has  been  sold 
to  Burns  and  Butler  Developments  and  is  being  rented 
to  eight  university  students. 
Miss  Sales,  a  local  historian  interested  in  preserving  some 
of  the  old  homes  and  unique  architecture  in  the  area. 
Mrs  Stewart,  a  housewife  and  mother  of  five  who  three 
years  ago  moved  to  the  community  because  it  was  quiet 
and  not  bothered  by  numerous  vehicles. 
Ms  Taylor,  a  university  student  renting  one  of  the  Burns 
and  Butler  Development  homes  with  seven  other 
students,  who  is  less  than  pleased  with  the  upkeep  of  the 
building. 

Mr  Flemming,  a  city  planner  eventually  required  to 
comment  on  the  application  before  it  is  accepted  or 
rejected  by  the  planning  department. 


Mr  Storey,  a  local  food-store  owner  interested  in  getting 
more  people  living  in  the  area. 

Mrs  Black,  a  widow  living  alone  in  a  home  adjacent  to  the 
Burns  and  Butler  Development  homes. 

Mr  Paterson,  manager  of  Golden  Developments  Ltd,  a 
firm  trying  to  purchase  homes  in  an  adjoining  block. 

Mr  Smythe,  a  nearby  homeowner  whose  property  value 
has  decreased  an  estimated  $5,000,  in  his  estimation, 
since  nearby  houses  were  allowed  to  deteriorate. 

Mrs  Davis  is  in  the  same  position  as  Mr  Smythe. 

Mrs  Thomas  is  in  the  same  position  as  Ms  Taylor. 

Mr  Green  is  the  lawyer  for  Burns  and  Butler  Develop- 
ments. 

Mr  Gordon  is  a  previous  owner  of  one  of  the  Burns  and 
Butler-owned  homes  who  sold  out  for  apparently 
$10,000  more  than  the  house  was  appraised  to  be 
worth. 

There  are  two  approaches  for  trying  to  visualize  what 
might  happen  at  such  a  meeting. 

1 )  You  could  attempt  to  write  a  series  of  quotes  that  a 
reporter  from  a  local  paper  might  get  at  the  meeting,  and 
prepare  the  news  article  that  would  appear  in  the  next 
day's  issue. 

2)  Alternatively,  the  class  could  attempt  to  recreate  the 
meeting  as  it  might  have  occured.  Individual  students 
would  take  on  specific  roles  as  outlined.  Additional 
roles  could  be  devised  for  others  wishing  to  participate. 
One  role  should  be  that  of  the  reporter  (preferably  done 
by  your  teacher)  whose  news  article  would  be  presented 
to  the  class  the  day  following  the  skit.  Note  that 
reporters  can  be  biased. 


Natural  Areas  in  Cities 

1 .  Since  cars  seem  to  be  a  central  problem  in  the  efforts  to 
preserve  natural  areas  in  urban  environments,  explain 
in  a  couple  of  sentences  for  each  why  the  following 
techniques  could  be  used  to  help  alleviate  the  car 
problem: 

i)  providing  better  public  transit; 

ii)  providing  bicycle  paths; 

iii)  restricting  additional  downtown  office-building  develop- 
ment; 

iv)  imposing  gas  rationing; 

v)  limiting  downtown  parking; 

vi)  enforcing  a  system  of  staggered  working  hours  to  avoid 
rush  hours; 

vii)  providing  bus  lanes; 

viii)  providing  free  car  pool  advertising  space  in  the  local 
newspaper. 

2.  Which  of  the  above  techniques  do  you  feel  would  be 
most  effective?  Explain. 
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Introduction  Kathy  Kennedy 


"Endangered" 
in  the  Larger  Context 

It's  a  question  of  balancing  the  needs 
of  people  with  the  needs  of  other 
life  forms. 


Say  the  word  "endangered"  and 
what  comes  to  mind? 
Perhaps  the  tiny  snail  darter 
fish,  verging  on  extinction,  for  which 
construction  of  a  multi-million-dollar 
dam  in  Tennessee  was  stalled.  Or  the 
whooping  crane,  whose  numbers  had 
dangerously  dwindled  before  recently 
starting  to  increase. 

You  don't  hear  much  about  the 
larger  context  of  endangerment,  the 
environments  on  which  the  fish  and 
birds  -  sometimes  even  people  -  de- 
pend. They're  harder  to  pin  down,  to 
define,  and  when  some  are  destroyed 
there  are  often  others  similar  enough 
to  take  their  places. 

But  there  are  unique  environments 
in  Alberta,  one-of-a-kind  environ- 
ments within  our  borders,  which  are 
threatened  or  potentially  threatened 
by  diverse  forces:  energy  develop- 
ment, grazing,  tourism,  high-rise 
construction. 

Some  of  these  environments  are 
natural  ecosystems,  like  the  Milk 
River  Canyon  in  southern  Alberta  and 
the  Slave  River  rapids  near  the  North- 
west Territories  border.  Some  are 
man-made  environments,  like  neigh- 
borhoods and  old  buildings  with  long 
and  colorful  histories.  Still  others  are 
the  direct  result  of  interaction  between 
man  and  nature,  such  as  heavily-used 
sites  in  the  national  parks. 

In  a  few  of  these  environments 
there  are  rare  plants  and  animals  phy- 
sically dependent  upon  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  habitat.  In  others,  particu- 
larly in  man-made  environments, 
preservation  is  more  for  psychological 
and  educational  purposes.  We  need  to 
remember  the  past  so  we  can  learn 
from  it;  we  also  need  to  remember  it  if 
we  want  a  sense  of  belonging,  of  our 
"roots." 


Finally,  we  need  to  protect  the 
environments  where  we  can  interact 
with  nature,  in  cities,  parks  and  wilder- 
ness. They  provide  opportunities  for 
inspiration  as  well  as  relaxation,  and 
supply  a  much-needed  balance  to 
man's  manufactured  environment. 

Very  little  of  Alberta's  environment 
is  in  a  completely  natural  state.  As 
Bob  Ellis,  co-ordinator  of  the  Alberta 
Ecological  Survey,  says,  it's  difficult 
to  find  any  area  untouched  by  logging, 
oil  and  gas  exploration,  roads  and  so 
on. 

Change,  of  course,  is  inevitable. 
Canyons  erode,  rivers  change  course, 
animal  populations  fluctuate.  Change 
in  itself  cannot  be  considered  endanger- 
ment; in  nature  it  usually  occurs  slowly 
enough  to  allow  the  ecosystem  to 
adapt. 

Unfortunately,  the  disruption 
caused  by  sudden  human  interference 
is  sometimes  too  drastic  to  be  absorbed, 
and  animal  and  plant  life  suffer.  Few 
people  would  suggest  that  the  forces 
responsible  for  deterioration  in  en- 
vironments be  totally  removed.  In- 
deed, people  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
resource  development,  the  building 
boom,  and  access  to  waterfalls  and 
mountain  tops  in  the  national  parks. 

It  becomes  a  question  of  balancing 
the  needs  of  people  with  the  needs  of 
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other  life  forms.  In  some  extreme 
cases,  humans  may  be  forced  to  make 
life-and-death  decisions  about  the  fate 
of  other  species.  In  most  instances, 
compromises  can  be  made.  These 
compromises  are  important,  because 
people  and  other  life  forms  are  often 
interdependent. 

A  number  of  private  organizations 
and  government  agencies  are  involved 
in  the  process  of  defining  unique  natural 
environments,  isolating  possible  threats 
to  their  survival  and  ensuring  that  they 
are  protected. 

The  Alberta  Wilderness  Associa- 
tion, the  Federation  of  Alberta 
Naturalists,  the  National  and  Provin- 
cial Parks  Association  and  the  Alberta 
Ecological  Survey  are  some  of  the 
private  groups.  The  primary  govern- 
ment group  is  the  natural  areas 
committee,  an  interdepartmental 
committee  which  will  soon  make  re- 
commendations to  the  government 
proposing  the  establishment  of  eco- 
logical reserves  in  different  parts  of 
the  province. 

There  are,  of  course,  existing  pro- 
tective mechanisms  to  restrict  access 
and  prohibit  certain  kinds  of  destruc- 
tive land  uses  in  threatened  areas. 

Federal  and  provincial  legislation 
protects  most  of  the  mountainous 
regions  from  some  threats,  like  hunting 
and  the  removal  of  vegetation.  These 
laws  give  parks  personnel  the  authority 
to  deal  with  other  problems,  like  tourist 
overuse,  through  the  installation  of 
pathways  and  directive  signs,  and  the 
replanting  of  flowers  and  bushes  de- 
stroyed by  trampling  feet. 

Birds  and  wildlife  are  protected 
from  hunting  and  trapping  in  wildlife 
sanctuaries,  bird  sanctuaries  and 
migratory  bird  sanctuaries,  created 


under  the  authority  of  the  Wildlife 
Act.  The  new  Wildlife  Amendment 
Act  allows  for  the  imposition  of  land- 
use  restrictions  on  more  types  of  areas. 
These  include  wildlife  protection 
areas,  for  example  a  critical  winter 
range  for  sheep,  and  habitat  manage- 
ment areas  where  wildlife  habitat  will 
not  only  be  protected  but  can  also  be 
improved. 

A  "hands-off"  approach  is  taken 
towards  designated  wilderness  regions 
-  Siffleur,  White  Goat,  Ghost  River - 
under  the  Wilderness  Areas  Act,  which 
prohibits  fishing  and  hunting.  Fewer 
restrictions  are  placed  on  the  Will- 
more  Wilderness  Area,  which  has  its 
own  act  and  can  be  used  for  some 
recreational  pursuits. 

There  are  many  other  pieces  of 
legislation  under  which  natural  areas 
can  be  protected;  two  of  the  most 
commonly  used  are  the  Public  Lands 
Act  and  the  Forests  Act.  The  latter 
has  particularly  been  applied  to  restrict 
access  in  the  province's  "green  zone" 
along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rockies. 

However,  there  are  still  problems 
with  enforcing  the  provisions  of  legis- 
lation, especially  in  remote  areas. 
Furthermore,  some  conservation 
groups  think  the  province  should  estab- 
lish a  new  category  of  protected 


natural  areas,  ecological  reserves,  to 
fill  gaps  in  the  types  of  environments 
presently  protected  and  preserved. 

Historical  environments,  including 
old  buildings  and  archaeological  sites, 
are  protected  under  the  Alberta  His- 
torical Resources  Act,  although  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  all  of  them. 
Inventory  programs  are  underway  to 
record  sites  as  they  become  known, 
and  the  most  significant  are  being 
protected  from  bulldozers. 

In  older  neighborhoods  where  resi- 
dents feel  threatened  by  high-rise  de- 
velopment, either  zoning  changes  can 
be  made  or  the  people  themselves  can 
stave  off  development  by  buying  the 
homes  intended  for  "block  busting." 

Although  not  a  problem  with  build- 
ings or  neighborhoods,  one  dilemma 
immediately  presents  itself  to  the  re- 
porter writing  about  endangered  natural 
environments.  While  publicity  can  be 
beneficial  by  increasing  public  aware- 
ness of  important  natural  areas,  it  can 
also  be  harmful  if  it  incites  people  to 
jump  into  their  cars  and  head  out  to  the 
already-beleaguered  sites. 

In  the  words  of  a  local  environ- 
mentalist, let's  appreciate  our  natural 
resources,  but  not  "love  them  to 
death."  □ 
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Albertans  Discover 
;v  the  Milk  River  Canyon 


J 


Jack  Spearman 


Within  memory  of  many  per- 
sons alive  today,  the  prairie 
grasses  flowed  almost  like  a 
sea  across  much  of  the  horizon  in 
southern  and  central  Alberta.  It  was  a 
place  where  a  person  could  see  tens  of 
wide-skied  miles  of  only  prairie,  in 
shades  of  subtle  greens  flecked  with 
wildlife. 

Perhaps  too  many  Albertans  have 
taken  the  prairie  for  granted  during  the 
intervening  decades.  It  was  there,  after 
all,  to  be  broken,  ploughed  and  settled. 
When  the  prairie  lashed  back  -  as  in 
the  dustbowl  years  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion -  it  was  there  to  be  cursed. 

Now  Alberta's  wild  prairie  has 
virtually  disappeared.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  it  has  been  turned  under  by 
the  plough  during  the  past  75  years  as 
settlers  moved  in,  farms  took  shape 
and  communities  grew.  True,  there 
are  still  stretches  of  prairie  where  you 
can  wander  for  days  without  seeing 
another  human  being.  But  you  will 
soon  come  across  roads,  power  lines, 
seismic  lines,  fences  and  other  indica- 
tions of  man's  presence. 

Recently  awareness  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  prairie,  both  from  ecologi- 
cal and  historical  points  of  view,  has 
gained  momentum.  Much  of  it  focuses 
on  the  Milk  River  Canyon  and  sur- 
rounding prairie,  about  115  kilometres 
south  of  Medicine  Hat. 

A  spectacular  area  of  assorted 
grasses,  windswept  rocks  and  unique 
wildlife,  many  observers  like  to  com- 
pare it  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona. 

For  decades  tucked  away  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  province,  the 
Milk  River  area  is  now  being  "dis- 
covered" by  an  increasing  number  of 
users,  and  its  days  of  quiet  seclusion 
seem  to  be  ending  as  the  economics  of 
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"The  grassland  itself  is  an  intricately- 
constructed  community .  . .  the  vegeta- 
tion, animals  and  soils  are  closely 
related,  intimately  mixed,  and  highly 
dependent  upon  the  climate.  Hence 
grassland  is  much  more  than  land 
covered  with  grass.  It  is  a  slowly 
evolved,  highly  complex  organic  en- 
tity, centuries  old.  It  approaches  the 
eternal.  Once  destroyed,  it  can  never 
be  replaced  by  man. "         j  f  weaver 


the  late  70s  take  hold. 

The  area  is  used  extensively  for 
grazing,  and  is  in  fact  the  home  of 
some  of  Alberta's  biggest  ranches. 
Petroleum  firms  are  widening  the 
search  for  oil  and  gas,  and  as  they 
punch  roads  through  to  their  explora- 
tory wells  recreationalists  will  soon 
follow.  The  writing  seems  to  be  on  the 
wall. 

Existing  and  potential  problems  from 
increasing  access  are  being  studied  by 
a  natural  areas  committee  with  repre- 
sentatives from  three  provincial  de- 
partments: recreation,  parks  and  wild- 
life, environment,  and  energy  and 
natural  resources.  The  trick  facing  the 
committee  is  to  walk  the  fine  line 
between  conflicting  demands  of  ran- 
chers, recreationalists,  conservationists 
and  the  oil  companies. 

The  conservationists  seem  to  have 
a  strong  case  for  protecting  the  unique 
area.  The  Milk  River  rises  in  the 
United  States,  flows  north  and  then 
east  across  the  extreme  southern  por- 
tion of  Alberta  before  crossing  the 
49th  parallel  into  Montana.  It  is  the 
only  river  in  Canada  to  empty  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Mississippi- 
Missouri  river  system. 

Being  so  far  south,  the  climate 
differs  from  much  of  the  rest  of  Alberta. 
At  Milk  River  there  are  frequent  dry 
spells  and  relatively  mild  winters.  As 
a  result  the  area  contains  such  plants 
as  soapweed  (Yucca  Glauca)  which 
are  unique  in  Canada. 

Aside  from  plant  life,  the  region 
contains  several  species  of  fish  (Stone- 
cat  and  S auger)  and  reptiles  (short- 
horned  lizards  and  hog-nosed  snakes) 
which  are  considered  very  rare  in 
Canada. 

The  region's  geology  is  fascinating 
too.  The  canyon  plunges  150  metres 


or  more  into  the  prairie.  The  badlands 
of  Milk  River  and  its  tributaries  are 
said  to  be  more  pronounced,  eerie  and 
widespread  than  those  of  the  Drum- 
heller  and  Brooks  regions. 

The  list  of  unusual  features  goes  on. 
The  area  has  numerous  teepee  rings, 
and  some  wall  drawings  have  been 
discovered  even  though  archaeolo- 
gists have  not  yet  completely  explored 
the  region.  There  are  indications,  also, 
of  extensive  dinosaur  beds  and  fossils, 
again  not  completely  catalogued. 

All  in  all,  the  Milk  River  Canyon 
encompasses  about  700  square  kilo- 
metres of  land,  largely  Crown  owned, 
containing  parcels  representative  of 
various  types  of  prairie  grasslands  and 
unique  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

In  the  past,  much  of  the  area  has 
been  leased  to  the  various  branches  of 
the  Ross  clan  of  ranchers  who,  it  is 
generally  acknowledged,  have  used 
the  land  to  have  minimal  impact  on 
the  natural  order. 


The  Rosses  at  one  time  leased 
nearly  150,000  acres  of  Crown  land. 
That  land,  combined  with  the  land 
they  owned,  supported  6,000  head  of 
cattle.  But  under  changes  the  province 
has  brought  in  since  the  last  Ross 
lease  was  signed,  one  rancher  cannot 
lease  land  that  will  support  more  than 
600  head. 

On  the  Ross  land,  cattle  were  grazed 
at  about  one  animal  per  85  acres.  Un- 
der the  new  regulations,  cattle  will 
be  grazed  at  a  province-wide  average 
of  about  55  to  60  acres  per  animal, 
although  that  number  could  be  higher 
or  lower  depending  on  the  capability 
of  the  land. 

Ray  Sloan,  president  of  the  Alberta 
Wilderness  Association,  is  concerned 
that  the  smaller  areas  leased  will  result 
in  excessive  grazing  and  deterioration 
of  the  environment.  The  way  the  Ross 
family  grazed  cattle,  he  said,  put  about 
as  much  demand  on  the  grassland  as 
had  the  buffalo. 
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Left:  the  golden  eagle, 
in  the  Milk  River  Canyon. 

Below:  flowers  of  the  rare  soapweed 
plant. 


A  resource  evaluation  of  the  Milk 
River  area,  written  by  Cliff  Wallis  of 
recreation,  parks  and  wildlife,  agrees: 
"The  Ross  family  has  been  able  to 
formulate  a  viable  grazing  philosophy 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  natural 
resource  and  climatic  fluctuations. 

"Most  of  the  overgrazing  problems 
are  found  on  the  small  grazing  leases," 
his  report  continues.  "This  undoubtedly 
stems  from  the  fact  that  grazing  capa- 
bilities are  incorrectly  set  and  that  the 
lessees  of  smaller  parcels  are  forced 
into  overgrazing  because  of  economic 
circumstance." 

"Essentially,  the  way  we  see  it,  (the 
Rosses)  are  being  penalized  for  look- 
ing after  the  land  so  well,"  shrugged 
Sloan.  He  added  that  he  fears  the  Milk 
River  area  in  Alberta  could  soon 
resemble  the  valley  after  it  crosses 
into  Montana  -  blemished  by  over- 
grazing and  poor  management. 

But  the  province  has  taken  that  into 
consideration,  and  the  600-head-per- 
lease  limitation  probably  underesti- 
mates the  capability  of  the  land  to 
support  cattle  and  wildlife  needs  by 
about  15  per  cent,  says  Burn  Evans, 
executive  assistant  to  Al  Adair,  mini- 
ster of  recreation,  parks  and  wildlife. 

Most  of  the  20-year  Ross  leases  are 
in  the  process  of  being  renewed  on 
reduced  areas.  Mary  Jane  Petrowski, 
nee  Ross,  who  has  lived  her  entire  life 
along  the  Milk  River,  says  that  the 
herd,  once  6,000  strong,  will  be  re- 
duced to  about  1 ,200  on  both  leased 
and  owned  land. 

However,  according  to  Mac  Forbes, 
acting  assistant  deputy  minister  of 
lands  in  the  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources department,  part  of  the  Milk 
River  area  taken  from  the  Rosses  may 
soon  be  protected  under  designation 
as  an  ecological  reserve. 


Some  of  the  formerly-leased  Ross 
land  has  become  the  Sage  Creek  graz- 
ing reserve,  operated  as  a  form  of 
community  pasture  by  the  province, 
said  Forbes  in  an  interview.  But  a 
17,000-acre  area  in  the  southwest 
corner  has  been  reserved  as  a  natural 
area  and  will  be  proposed  to  the  govern- 
ment, by  the  natural  areas  committee, 
as  an  ecological  reserve. 

If  the  proposal  is  accepted,  that 
could  calm  some  of  the  environmen- 
talists' fears  about  the  area  becoming 
overused  and  damaged. 

Petrowski,  whose  branch  of  the 
Ross  family  runs  Lost  River  Ranches, 
bordering  on  the  Milk  River  Canyon 
about  45  kilometres  south  of  Many- 
berries,  said  in  an  interview  that  the 
view  from  the  front  window  of  her 
home  has  changed  considerably  from 
past  years. 

Just  ten  years  ago,  she  said,  she 
recognized  nearly  every  car  and  truck 
that  went  by.  But  people,  it  seems, 


have  "discovered"  the  wild  majesty  of 
the  prairie,  badlands  and  canyon,  and 
it's  to  the  point  where  the  Petrowskis 
are  considering  putting  a  padlock  on 
the  gate  leading  to  the  river  bottom. 

As  well,  seismic  lines  interrupt  the 
prairie  like  the  burrows  of  massive 
moles,  she  said.  "It's  heartbreaking  in 
a  way.  We're  used  to  it  being  wide, 
wide  open  here  with  very  few  people." 

Some  organizations  have  criticized 
the  government  for  allowing  petroleum 
companies  into  the  region,  saying  the 
exploratory  wells  -  particularly  those 
spudded  right  at  the  lip  of  the  canyon  - 
are  an  eyesore.  None  of  the  explora- 
tory wells  has  struck  anything  yet, 
said  Cleve  Wershler,  a  wildlife  con- 
sultant who  has  worked  in  the  Milk 
River  Canyon. 

But  Evans  countered  by  saying  that 
the  government  sees  oil  and  gas  wells 
as  a  "temporary"  sight. 

"Once  a  gas  well  is  dug,  all  that's 
left  are  a  few  pipes  sticking  out  of  the 
ground  and  they'll  only  be  there  for 
maybe  ten  years.  That  sounds  long,  but 
actually  it's  really  short-term  in  the 
overall  scheme  of  nature." 

Evans  explained  that  the  natural 
areas  committee  has  essentially  put 
the  canyon  into  a  holding  pattern,  but 
its  recommendations  are  expected  to 
be  ready  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 
One  of  the  reasons  the  committee  has 
taken  a  while  to  make  its  recommenda- 
tions is  because  Alberta  has  adopted 
an  integrated  land-use  policy. 

"I  think  the  AW  A  and  other  groups 
think  we  disagree  with  what  they're 
saying,"  concluded  Evans.  "On  the 
contrary,  a  lot  of  people  around  govern- 
ment agree  with  what  they're  saying 
but  what  we  have  to  do  is  temper  their 
arguments  with  the  realities  exerted 
by  other  pressures."  □ 
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Kathy  Kennedy 

Jasper: 

Following  the  Tourist  Tracks 


Up  on  Whistlers  Mountain  noth- 
ing ever  stays  the  same.  The 
elements  whittle  away  at  the 
rock  and  loose  material  is  in  constant 
motion  downward. 

Southeast  of  the  mountain,  and 
down  the  road  from  Jasper  townsite, 
the  thundering  water  at  Athabasca 
Falls  gradually  wears  away  the  rock 
on  which  it  cascades,  and  the  canyon 
grows  larger. 

The  forces  of  erosion  and  change 
are  natural  in  any  ecological  system. 
Wind  and  water  inevitably  take  their 
toll,  usually  slowly  enough  so  that  the 
life  forms  can  adapt. 

But  introduce  two  million  tram- 
pling feet,  creating  spider  webs  of 
pathways  over  crumbling  rock  and 
tree  roots,  through  wildflowers  and 
brush.  Now  more  feet  have  to  follow, 
this  time  with  spades  and  shovels  and 
wheelbarrows  and  signposts,  to  try  to 
mend  the  damage  and  coax  the  land  to 
resume  its  natural  cycle. 

In  Jasper  National  Park,  where 
crowds  of  tourists  have  pushed  the 
capabilities  of  some  natural  areas  be- 
yond their  limits,  rehabilitation  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  of  a  necessity. 

At  spots  like  Athabasca  Falls, 
Maligne  Canyon  and  the  top  of  Whist- 
lers Mountain  -  all  prime  tourist 
attractions  -  a  major  problem  has 
been  that  visitors  have  strayed  from 
the  pathways,  obliterating  vegetation 
and,  where  there  are  trees,  exposing 
their  roots  in  the  hard-packed  soil. 

A  report  on  Maligne  Canyon  indi- 
cates that  42  per  cent  of  the  land 
within  15  metres  of  the  canyon's  edge 
has  only  zero  to  five  per  cent  of  the 
natural  vegetation  remaining.  Al- 
though comparable  figures  aren't  avail- 
able for  Athabasca  Falls,  patches  of 
bare,  cement-hard  earth  are  obvious 


there  too.  At  Whistlers,  a  network  of 
paths  -  some  three  metres  or  more 
wide  -  wander  up  from  the  top  of  the 
sky  tram  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

Redevelopment  is  lagging  some- 
what at  Maligne.  Fencing  is  currently 
being  installed  along  the  parking  lot  to 
keep  people  from  "making  a  beeline" 
from  their  cars  to  the  canyon's  edge. 
Trails  will  be  redefined  in  the  canyon's 
upper  area,  and  some  revegetation 
done.  But  a  25-per-cent  cut  in  the 
park's  capital  budget  has  forced 
Maligne  to  take  a  lower  priority,  says 
Assistant  Parks  Superintendent  Roger 
Wilson,  and  it  may  be  1 980-8 1  before 
the  next  phase,  on  lower  sections  of 
the  canyon,  can  begin. 


"People  go  to  the  top  of  the  sky 
tram  to  look  down  . .  .  Very  few  know 
they're  getting  into  alpine  tundra  .  .  . 
the  flowers  (on  top)  are  so  small 
they  may  not  even  see  them.  Very  few 
know  what  kinds  of  animals  are 
there  at  the  top.  They've  seen  the 
marmot  on  the  brochure  and  that's  it. " 

JASPER  PARK  NATURALIST 

"What  is  there  up  there  to 
preserve?  You  can't  expect  anything 
to  live  at  that  altitude." 

JASPER  RESIDENT 


Rehabilitation  is  well  underway, 
however,  at  Athabasca  Falls.  Roads, 
parking  lots  and  a  bridge  -  built  de- 
cades ago  and  incapable  of  standing 
up  to  today's  user  pressure  -  are  being 
rebuilt  to  rechannel  vehicular  as  well 
as  foot  traffic.  After  the  construction 
is  completed  this  fall,  well-marked 
footpaths  will  be  laid,  possibly  with 
barriers  of  some  kind  to  keep  tourists 
on  the  paths,  and  revegetation  will 
take  place. 

The  plant  life  around  the  Athabasca 
Falls  viewpoints  took  a  particularly 
hard  beating,  says  Parks  Naturalist 
David  Huddlestone.  For  example, 
bearberry,  a  low-lying  shrub  known  to 
be  very  resistant,  was  affected.  "You 
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Left:  tourists  straying  off  the  main  trail 
at  Whistlers  Mountain  have  created  a  path 
"as  wide  as  a  highway. " 
Below:  tiny  flowers  on  top  of  Whistlers. 


can  step  on  it,  kick  it,  bury  it  -  and  it'll 
keeping  growing.  Under  normal  cir- 
cumstances it  will  stand  a  lot.  But  it 
was  wiped  out." 

The  trees  were  damaged  too,  as  the 
soil  around  them  became  so  hard- 
packed  that  their  roots  were  exposed. 
"When  the  soil  is  so  compacted,  the 
roots  can't  absorb  nutrients.  They 
themselves  become  compacted  and 
destroyed." 

There  were  problems  with  early 
research  done  to  determine  which 
types  of  vegetation  could  be  success- 
fully transplanted  around  the  falls, 
said  Huddlestone.  Twelve  wire  cones, 
each  with  a  base  diameter  of  a  little 
more  than  a  metre,  were  staked  to  the 


ground  and  the  earth  under  them  was 
scarified,  or  dug  up.  In  some  cones  the 
ground  was  seeded,  in  some  cones 
overlying  vegetation  was  placed,  and 
others  were  simply  left  scarified. 

"We  placed  signs  on  them  saying 
'Jasper  National  Park  Revegetation 
Study:  Please  Don't  Disturb,'  "  said 
Huddlestone.  "But  people  took  up  the 
cones.  Kids  tried  to  crawl  under  them 
like  some  kind  of  teepee.  One  was 
thrown  downstream." 

Despite  the  problems,  the  naturalists 
eventually  got  their  information.  Indi- 
genous types  of  vegetation  were  trans- 
planted, on  a  trial  basis,  around  the 
falls  in  late  1976,  and  protected  with 
snow  fencing. 


"The  vegetation  is  growing,  and 
that  speaks  for  itself." 

Signs  will  be  installed  at  Athabasca 
Falls  to  direct  tourists  along  the  proper 
paths  and  explain  the  area's  natural 
features.  But  there's  a  problem  here 
too,  said  Huddlestone. 

"You  put  up  a  sign  and  it's  gone: 
uprooted,  unscrewed  from  its  mount- 
ings or  with  seven-inch  initials 
scratched  on  it.  Those  signs  are  the 
greatest  souvenir  items  we've  got,"  he 
said  wryly. 

Whistlers  Mountain,  for  which 
planning  is  in  its  earliest  stages,  pre- 
sents some  of  the  same  problems  but 
with  a  complicating  twist  due  to  its 
physical  character  and  its  altitude. 

"At  Athabasca  Falls  you  have  one 
main  feature,"  explained  Huddlestone. 
"It's  easier  to  channel  people  there 
than  at  the  top  of  a  mountain.  And  at 
Whistlers  people  don't  know  what  to 
expect.  Very  few  know  they're  getting 
into  alpine  tundra." 

In  the  1960s  a  zig-zagging  trail  was 
made  from  the  top  of  the  sky  tram,  at 
about  2,250  metres,  up  180  vertical 
metres  to  the  mountain's  summit.  Such 
a  trail,  with  switchbacks  up  the  moun- 
tain, has  been  proven  to  be  much  easier 
on  the  hiker  than  a  trail  straight  up  the 
mountain. 

"But  people  wouldn't  stay  on  it," 
said  Huddlestone.  "We  have  to  cater  to 
people  that  only  have  ten  minutes  to 
spend  on  top  of  the  mountain,"  and 
they  try  to  rush  right  up.  "I've  seen  80- 
year-olds  who  should  know  better  tak- 
ing that  path." 

As  a  result,  there  is  a  proliferation  of 
trails,  and  the  one  extending  straight  up 
from  the  sky  tram's  terminal  is  "as  wide 
as  a  highway." 

"People  don't  see  those  things.  But  if 
you  see  things  from  an  environmental 
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Millions  of  trampling  feet  have  exposed 
the  roots  of  trees  at  popular  tourist 
attractions,  such  as  Maligne  Canyon  (right) 
and  Athabasca  Falls  (below  right). 


degradation  point  of  view,  it  hurts." 

When  visitors  stray  off  trails,  they 
are  likely  to  step  on  alpine  flowers 
which,  with  virtually  no  soil,  a  short 
growing  season  and  severe  climatic 
conditions,  are  tiny  and  vulnerable  to 
human  disturbance. 

"If  you  step  on  one  plant  and  crush 
its  flower,  it  could  take  another  ten 
years  to  produce  another  flower.  If  two 
people  step  on  the  same  plant  and 
destroy  it,  it  could  take  as  much  as  75 
years  to  produce  another  plant,  from 
the  decay  of  the  old  plant  to  the  settling 
of  a  new  seed  and  its  growing  to 
maturity. 

"This  is  the  opposite  of  most 
people's  experience.  If  they  don't  like 
their  lawn,  they  drop  in  a  seed  and 
next  year  they  have  their  grass." 

There  is  also  an  amazing  variety  of 
animal  and  bird  life  on  top  of  the 
mountain,  which  most  people  miss, 
said  Huddlestone.  It  includes  ground 
squirrels,  marmots,  horned  larks, 
water  pipits,  pine  martens,  mountain 
bluebirds,  eagles,  white-tailed  ptarmi- 
gans and  "billions  and  billions  of  wolf 
spiders,"  which  eat  mosquitos  and 
other  insects. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  the  speed 
at  which  people  are  seeing  the  moun- 
tain. Two  "scales"  exist  on  Whistlers, 
said  Huddlestone.  There  is  the  grand 
scale:  you  can  see  from  Mt.  Robson 
nearly  to  the  Columbia  Icefields  on  a 
clear  day.  But  there  is  also  the  tiny 
scale  of  white-flowered  mountain 
avens,  lavender  moss  campion  and 
bright  yellow  cinquefoil.  "There  is 
very  little  in  between." 

Hopefully,  if  signs  are  put  up  to 
direct  and  inform  people,  they  will 
stay  on  the  trails.  "People  just  don't 
know  what  they're  doing,"  said  Huddle- 
stone. "It's  not  a  question  of  them  not 


caring. 

The  idea  of  channelling  people  on 
top  of  Whistlers  has  "real  good  poten- 
tial for  being  realized,"  he  added.  "It's 
such  a  strange  area.  If  you  point  out 
that  it  takes  75  years  for  plants  to 
reproduce,  it  becomes  an  interesting 
place.  You  want  to  stroll  around  and 
learn  things  out  of  the  ordinary." 

Wilson  said  that  Whistlers  will 
probably  be  treated  within  the  context 
of  a  master  plan  for  land  use  in  the 
park,  now  being  developed.  Expected 
by  next  spring,  the  report  will  recom- 
mend the  best  ways  to  redevelop  prob- 
lem areas. 

The  report  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
dilemma  of  every  national  park:  how 
to  preserve  it  unimpaired,  but  still 
allow  for  public  use.  "We  have  to 
straddle  the  two,"  said  Wilson.  "Pass- 


ing on  an  unimpaired  chunk  of  real 
estate  seems  to  contradict  itself,  but 
we  mean  to  keep  it  as  unimpaired  as 
possible." 

"I  think  we've  done  fairly  well,"  he 
added,  noting  that  the  Athabasca  Val- 
ley not  only  houses  a  townsite  but  a 
major  highway,  a  railroad,  a  pipeline 
and  two  major  campsites.  "It's  as 
crowded  as  it  wants  to  be,  but  still, 
away  from  the  road,  it  is  unimpaired." 

The  park  is  not  advertising  for  visi- 
tors, said  Wilson,  and  in  fact  has  an 
unwritten  agreement  with  Travel  Al- 
berta that  Banff  and  Jasper  National 
Parks  won't  be  promoted  for  the  sum- 
mer season.  "Travel  Alberta  is  re- 
writing its  material  on  Jasper  to 
emphasized  the  shoulder  season  - 
June  and  September  -  instead  of  the 
peak  tourist  season."  □ 
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Sharon  Adams 


The  Energy  Dilemma 

What  comes  first,  the  white  pelicans 
or  an  assured  supply  of  electricity? 


Mankind  has  made  some  pretty 
heavy  compromises  and 
trade-offs  in  order  to  survive: 
independence  sacrificed  for  greater 
security;  art  and  philosophy  abandoned 
for  pursuit  of  money  and  trade;  security 
of  a  homeland  given  up  for  religious  or 
philosophic  freedom  in  a  new  land. 

But  some  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
compromises  will  come  when  the  world 
begins  starving  for  energy. 

When  jobs  and  food  for  the  table 
are  threatened,  not  only  will  humanity 
be  faced  with  weighty  decisions  about 
itself,  but  it  may  have  to  make  life- 
and-death  decisions  about  endangered 
species. 

Albertans,  despite  their  reputation 
of  living  in  an  energy-rich  province, 
won't  escape.  As  cheap  sources  of 
energy  become  more  and  more  scarce, 
many  unpleasant  decisions  may  have 
to  be  made  in  the  search  for  additional 
or  alternative  energy  supplies. 

And  a  small  breeding  colony  of 
some  30  pairs  of  White  Pelicans  whose 
nesting  grounds  are  in  the  middle  of  a 
possible  hydroelectric  development  on 
the  Slave  River  could  be  jeopardized. 

In  eight  years,  according  to  Calgary 
Power,  Alberta  must  double  its  elec- 
tricity production.  Currently  the  major 
power  companies,  Calgary  Power,  Ed- 
monton Power  and  Alberta  Power,  fill 
the  general  demand  of  2,900  mega- 
watts. But  to  fill  the  needs  in  the  next  28 
years,  at  least  14  new  coal  mines  and 
34  additional  coal-fired  thermal  generat- 
ing units  will  have  to  be  developed. 

Current  coal  reserves  (even  though 
Alberta  has  an  estimated  45  per  cent 
of  Canada's  recoverable  coal)  are 
expected  to  become  relatively  inacces- 
sible and  increasingly  expensive  to 
recover  in  about  30  years.  Nuclear 
power  may  not  pan  out  to  carry  the 


brunt  of  the  load. 

So  companies  are  searching  for 
new  energy  sources  -  particularly  re- 
newable sources.  Solar  and  wind 
power  at  best  are  expected  to  provide 
only  a  small  portion  of  energy  con- 
sumed, because  there  are  problems  on 
cloudy  or  windless  days  and  in  storing 
the  energy  collected. 

But  hydroelectric  plants  can  over- 
come the  twin  problems  of  assured 
supply  and  storage  capacity.  Calgary 
Power's  first  hydroelectric  dam  was 
constructed  in  1 9 1 1  and  still  has  a  1 4- 
megawatt  capacity.  That's  small  in 
terms  of  today's  production,  but  then 
19th  century  technology  is  still  pro- 
ducing, at  20th  century  prices. 

Two  of  the  best  sites  for  a  new  dam 
are  being  opposed  by  special  interest 
groups.  One,  at  Dunvegan,  about  20 


kilometres  southwest  of  Fairview  on 
the  Peace  River,  has  been  designated 
an  historic  site  to  preserve  the  church 
and  rectory  of  the  fur-trading  St. 
Charles  Mission,  built  in  the  mid- 
1880s. 

The  other  is  on  the  Slave  River  at 
Mountain  Rapids,  about  690  air  kilo- 
metres northeast  of  Edmonton  and 
very  close  to  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories border. 

Calgary  Power  says  a  dam  there, 
depending  on  the  compromises  which 
have  to  be  made  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment, would  have  a  capacity  of  be- 
tween 1,200  and  1,565  megawatts  - 
the  amount  produced  by  burning  about 
5  million  tons  of  coal. 

It  sounds  attractive  -  until  the  coin 
is  turned. 

Deirdre  Griffiths,  co-ordinator  of 
the  Slave  River  coalition  committee, 
says  area  residents  and  environ- 
mentalists have  many  objections  to 
construction  of  a  dam. 

The  coalition's  immediate  concern 
is  the  potential  loss  of  the  Mountain 
Rapids  White  Pelicans,  unique  in  the 
province  because  they  nest  on  islands 
and  fish  the  river.  Their  population 
has  plummeted  from  80  nesting  pairs 
in  1907  to  about  30,  said  Griffiths  in 
an  interview. 

The  dam  is  the  latest  development 
to  threaten  the  birds,  which  are  sensi- 
tive to  man-made  disturbances.  A 
threat  in  the  early  1970s  from  heli- 
copter sightseeing  trips  and  target 
shooting  resulted  in  the  pelican  port- 
age group  being  formed  to  seek  protec- 
tion. An  information  campaign  was 
developed;  a  public  hearing  resulted 
in  keeping  annual  records  of  the  colony 
and  distribution  of  a  notice  to  aircraft  to 
avoid  the  nesting  grounds. 

But  a  move  was  unsuccessful  to  have 
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the  pelicans  included  in  the  province's 
1 977  decision  to  protect  other  Alberta 
pelican  colonies  from  disturbance  dur- 
ing the  nesting  season. 

The  proposed  dam  is  by  far  the 
biggest  threat  to  the  pelicans,  and 
indeed  to  the  whole  Slave  River  natural 
environment  as  it  exists,  explained 
Griffiths.  The  island  nesting  grounds 
could  dry  up  and  feeding  grounds 
could  disappear.  But  even  before  that, 
construction  activity  could  drive  away 
the  birds. 

"Since  Alberta's  settlement  began, 
the  number  of  pelican  colonies  has 
greatly  declined  in  total.  Perhaps  they 
just  don't  find  suitable  nesting  sites 
once  they've  been  disturbed,  and  just 
live  out  their  lives  without  nesting  and 
gradually  disappear." 

Other  nature  interest  groups,  includ- 
ing the  Alberta  Fish  and  Game  As- 
sociation, the  Canadian  Nature 
Federation,  the  National  and  Provin- 
cial Parks  Association,  the  Federation 
of  Naturalists  and  the  Alberta  Wilder- 
ness Association  have  joined  the  coali- 
tion to  throw  the  weight  of  the  thou- 
sands on  their  membership  rolls  behind 
the  struggle. 

"The  Slave  River  delta  is  very  large 
and  biologically  productive,"  con- 
tinued Griffiths.  "Local  Indians  de- 
pend on  hunting  and  trapping  con- 
nected to  the  river.  It's  an  important 
nesting  ground  for  waterfowl  and 
spawning  ground  for  lake  whitefish. 
Fish  are  used  for  human  and  dog  con- 
sumption, and  a  commercial  enter- 
prise is  possible.  If  lost  or  damaged, 
people  would  have  to  buy  their  protein, 
and  it's  not  as  economical.  It's  easier 
there  to  live  off  the  land,  and  there's 
always  the  possibility  that  there  would 
be  no  other  income  and  the  govern- 
ment might  have  to  offer  subsidies  for 


these  people  to  have  protein  at  all." 

A  preliminary  appraisal  by  the 
Energy  Resources  Conservation  Board 
in  1973  cited  effects  on  the  fish  har- 
vests and  possible  flooding  as  only  a 
few  problems  dam  construction  could 
create.  Alteration  of  the  flow,  reduc- 
ing silt  in  the  annual  deposits  and 
resulting  in  erosion  of  the  delta,  was 
also  possible. 

Griffiths  said  the  coalition  wants 
alternate  energy  sources  investigated, 
a  land  use  plan  for  the  Slave  River  and 
adjoining  lands  to  be  developed,  and 
recreational,  tourist  and  commercial 
economic  potential  developed  in  a 
way  that  won't  interfere  with  or  alter 
the  natural  attributes  of  the  river. 

Matt  Hawkins,  an  information  offi- 
cer for  Calgary  Power,  says  "it's  the 
responsibility  of  a  utility  company  to 
supply  power  on  demand  at  the  best 
possible  price. 

"And  to  do  that,  we  have  to  be 
prepared  to  investigate  all  kinds  of 
possibilities.  The  idea  we  try  to  get 
across  to  people  is  that  the  (Slave 
River)  dam  is  only  a  proposal." 

It's  one  that  is  expensive,  in  com- 
parison with  coal-fired  stations.  De- 
veloping the  dam  could  cost  as  much 
as  $1.6  billion,  depending  on  the  en- 
vironmental and  ecological  safe- 
guards required,  compared  with  $500 
million  for  the  750-megawatt  coal- 
fired  Keephills  plant  recently  approved. 

But  even  if  found  to  be  unfeasible 
now,  there  may  come  a  time  in  the 
future  when  this  hydroelectric  dam 
site  would  be  the  most  economical, 
said  Hawkins. 

"It  will  always  be  in  the  long-range 
plans,  even  though  there's  a  definite 
possiblity  it  will  never  proceed." 

Dr.  John  Railton,  Calgary  Power's 
manager  of  environmental  planning, 


said  that  as  the  energy  shortage  de- 
velops the  province  "will  have  to 
make  certain  hard-nosed  decisions" 
about  energy  as  it  relates  to  environ- 
mental concerns. 

And  some  of  those  decisions  may 
put  human  and  animal  or  environ- 
mental needs  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
weigh  scales. 

"The  thing  society  has  to  ask  is: 
'what  is  important  about  an  endangered 
species  or  environment  that  it  should 
be  preserved?  Can  society  afford  it?' 
In  one  way  or  another  there's  going  to 
be  a  cost.  I  know  seeing  an  endangered 
species  gives  humans  a  wonderful 
aesthetic  feeling,  but  what  other 
reasons  are  there  for  saving  them?" 

He  said  the  question  is  not  one  that 
industry  can  answer,  and  "might  al- 
most be  the  kind  of  thing  that  has  to  be 
decided  by  referendum. 

"It's  a  fact  that  people  will  need 
power.  One  section  of  the  population 
tells  us  they  don't  want  us  to  use  non- 
renewable energy  sites." 

"There  are  ways  to  build  dams  to 
minimize  the  impact.  If  we  have  to 
build  it  and  dry  up  the  Slave  River,  it 
would  just  be  untenable  and  I  myself 
am  against  this  -  and  the  regulatory 
agencies  wouldn't  agree  to  it." 

Although  a  short  study  has  already 
been  done  by  the  company,  it  can  go 
no  further  until  it  has  received  federal 
government  approval  for  a  feasibility 
study,  which  Railton  said  could  take 
years  to  complete. 

And  even  if  approval  is  gained  after 
a  long  process,  building  the  dam  would 
be  a  "manager's  nightmare  because  of 
all  the  regulatory  bodies  that  must  be 
satisfied"  in  addition  to  environmental 
and  other  pressure  groups.  □ 
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Oksana  Scott 


Northern  Ripples 

It's  one  of  nature's  ironies:  erosion 

created  the  Athabasca  Sand  Dunes,  and  if  we're  not 

careful  erosion  could  destroy  them. 
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On  a  hot  summer  day,  stepping 
into  the  shallows  of  a  favorite 
lake  to  cool  off,  you  feel  the 
sand,  gently  ribbed,  under  your  feet. 
With  each  step  you  take,  the  riblets 
flatten  and  disperse  in  a  cloud.  Yet  as 
you  stand  and  watch,  the  lake's  cur- 
rents gently  erase  your  footsteps  and 
recreate  the  tiny  ripples. 

This  delicately  ribbed  sand  along  a 
lakeshore  is  a  child's  scale  version  of 
larger  sand  formations  call  "ripples," 
and  still  larger  ones  called  "dunes." 
You  could  find  ripples  in  the  bottom  of 
an  easy-flowing,  shallow  river,  and 
dunes  in  deeper  water  bodies.  They 
too  would  have  formed  from  the  gentle 
and  continuous  rolling  motion  of 
water. 


Riblets,  ripples  and  dunes  also 
exist  on  land,  but  there  it  is  the  persis- 
tent current  of  wind  which  shapes 
them.  Dunes  -  the  largest  and  most 
spectacular  of  the  three  -  can  take 
several  forms.  One  interesting  and 
rare  configuration,  longitudinal  active 
dunes,  is  found  only  in  a  few  places. 
They  include  the  Sahara  Desert, 
Oregon,  U.S.A.,  and,  curiously  enough, 
Alberta. 

Unique  in  Canada,  the  long,  ridged 
dunes  are  found  within  the  Athabasca 
Sand  Dunes,  located  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  province,  just  east  of  the 
Athabasca  River  and  southwest  of 
Lake  Athabasca. 

They're  "really  something  to  see," 
says  John  Wuite  of  Alberta  Environ- 


ment.  He  flew  over  them  a  year  ago 
and  comments  that  "any  romanticist 
would  really  feel  like  Lawrence  of 
Arabia  there."  His  photographs  allay 
any  doubt  -  the  dunes  are  extraordinary. 

They're  also  fragile,  says  Archie 
Landals  of  the  recreation,  parks  and 
wildlife  department.  So  fragile  that 
Landals  won't  discuss  them  until  regu- 
lations to  protect  the  area  are  created 
by  the  province.  It  is  his  opinion  that 
publicity,  by  drawing  careless  people 
into  the  area,  might  threaten  the 
dunes. 

Gerry  Kemp,  also  of  recreation, 
parks  and  wildlife,  doesn't  quite  agree. 
He  thinks  dialogue  on  fragile  environ- 
ments is  useful.  "Most  people  don't 
perceive  the  impact  of  their  activity," 
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An  aerial  view  of  the  Athabasca 
Sand  Dunes,  unique  in  Canada. 


he  says,  suggesting  the  prohibition  of 
motor  vehicle  access.  This,  he  be- 
lieves, would  cut  down  the  number  of 
people  who  would  take  the  trouble  to 
enter  the  delicate  area. 

Malmoud  Giratalla,  of  Alberta  En- 
vironment, has  been  to  the  Athabasca 
Sand  Dunes.  His  beautiful  photo- 
graphs attest  to  his  description  of 
pure,  clean  sand.  "If  you  start  to  have 
roads  reaching  there,  tourist  areas, 
rides,  snowmobiles,"  he  comments, 
"the  whole  shape  will  be  flattened," 
and  the  sand  will  become  dirty  and 
polluted. 

Looking  at  his  photographs  one 
might  think:  "they're  so  immense, 
how  could  one  person  possibly  affect 
their  form?"  Yet  recalling  the  lake- 
shore  -  how  one  footstep  erased  all 
trace  of  the  riblets  -  one  comprehends 
how  basically  sensitive  even  the  Atha- 
basca Sand  Dunes  are. 

And  they  can't  reform  in  minutes  as 
the  lake's  ripples  do.  Giratalla  ex- 
plains that  dunes  like  these  form  over 
a  great  length  of  time.  They  may 
initially  begin  to  take  shape  in  an  area 
where,  for  some  reason,  the  land  lacked 
vegetation.  Without  this  protective 
cover,  the  top  layer  of  soil  may  have 
eroded  to  expose  the  sandy  layer  be- 
neath. In  time  this  sand,  exposed  to 
the  gentle  and  continuous  scour- 
deposit  action  of  wind  -  a  kind  of 
erosion  process  -  began  to  assume  a 
dune  formation. 

One  reason  the  Athabasca  Sand 
Dunes  are  so  fragile  is  because  they 
are  still  active,  says  Don  Fregren  of 
Alberta  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. This  means  that  the  dunes 
are  being  nudged  in  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  winds,  albeit  at  a  very 
slow  rate  of  perhaps  13  centimetres 
per  year.  It  also  means  that  they  are 


not  very  stable  and  are  influenced  by 
changes  in  wind  direction,  precipita- 
tion and  vegetation. 

The  rare  beauty  of  our  Athabasca 
Sand  Dunes  results  from  a  unique 
interplay  of  natural  factors  which  cause 
the  sand  to  gather  and  move.  Consider- 
ing this,  it  would  appear  that  anything 
human  beings  do  in  the  area  might  be 
disruptive  to  the  balance. 

Gordon  Smart  of  Alberta  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  agrees,  but  he 
doubts  that  people  will  come  into  the 
area  with  dune  buggies  and  other 
motor  vehicles  because  the  dunes  are 
not  readily  accessible.  However,  he 
adds,  this  could  change  if  oil  develop- 
ment in  the  area  leads  to  road  and 
town  formation.  Then  area  residents 
might  begin  to  look  at  the  dunes  with  a 
recreational  eye. 

Considering  the  Athabasca  tar 
sands  energy  potential,  adds  Fregren, 
such  increased  activity  is  distinctly 
possible.  But  the  province's  inter- 
departmental natural  areas  committee, 
which  will  soon  forward  to  government 
recommendations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  ecological  reserves,  is  con- 
sidering including  the  dunes  in  its  list 
of  proposed  areas.  Indeed,  the  Alberta 
Ecological  Survey  has  asked  that  the 
area  be  protected  through  designation 
as  an  ecological  reserve,  or  undis- 
turbed natural  area. 

The  dunes  shouldn't  be  abused  by 
reckless  activity,  says  Giratalla.  Yet, 


he  adds,  doesn't  an  environment  exist 
so  that  people  can  enjoy  it? 

On  a  similar  theme,  Wuite  describes 
the  "old  fashioned  parlour  concept": 
the  tradition  of  a  special  room.  Because 
the  parlour  might  get  worn  out  through 
use,  and  because  the  furnishings  are 
precious  and  not  readily  replaceable, 
the  room  is  reserved  for  special  times 
-  for  days  when  guests  arrive.  Could 
this  be  applied  to  the  Athabasca  Sand 
Dunes? 

Giratalla  thinks  so,  and  suggests 
that  a  road,  with  "point  of  interest" 
stops,  could  be  built  alongside  the 
dunes.  People  could  then  enjoy  the 
dunes,  yet  not  leave  unerasable  marks. 

Perhaps  this  is  what  we  should  do  - 
enjoy  them  without  impinging  on  them. 
Yet  this  in  itself  offers  food  for  thought. 
Dunes  are  a  problem,  a  shifting  pheno- 
menon which,  on  an  exaggerated  scale, 
is  like  a  very  slow  erosion  process.  We 
are  concerned  that  our  activity  in  the 
environment  is  disruptive  and  erosive, 
yet  at  the  same  time  we  are  trying  to 
preserve  a  beautiful  phenomenon  that 
results  from  a  natural  kind  of  erosion. 

Strange.  Yet  perhaps  these  Atha- 
basca Sand  Dunes,  undulating  gently 
for  miles  and  miles,  each  dune  flowing 
with  regularity  and  rhythm  into  the 
next  -  perhaps  they  are  yet  another  of 
the  gentle  ironies  we  have  to  contend 
with  as  we  attempt  to  both  live  in,  and 
look  at,  nature.  □ 


Oksana  Scott 
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An  Exercise  of  Balance 

Healing  the  scars  of  resource  extraction  at  Swan  Hills 


Imagine  the  aerialist  at  a  circus. 
He's  stepping  across  a  high  wire  - 
holding  in  his  right  hand  an  iron 
tool,  in  his  left  hand  a  delicate  plant. 
You  watch  with  apprehension  as  he 
inches  toward  the  centre  of  the  wire, 
and  gasp  as  the  weight  in  his  right  hand 
almost  upsets  his  balance  - 

In  Alberta  today,  planning  officials 
are  treading  a  similar  fine  line.  Al- 
though their  balancing  act  is  not  as 
precarious  and  the  consequences  of  a 
misjudgment  are  not  as  immediate  or 
finite,  their  task  requires  the  aerialist's 
foresight,  practice  and  determination. 

In  their  right  hand,  our  planning 
officials  are  holding  the  resources  of 
this  province  and  all  related  industries. 
In  their  left  hand  rests  a  more  delicate 
and  abstract  concern:  environmental 
and  ecological  issues. 

Since  1930,  when  Alberta  obtained 
control  of  its  natural  resources  from 
the  federal  government,  and  until  just 
recently,  the  balance  has  been  tipped 
to  the  right.  Resource  exploitation  and 
land  development  were  the  main  con- 
cern and  relatively  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  natural  environment.  Why 
otherwise,  when  progress  and  gain 
eclipsed  our  attention  and  Mother 
Earth  appeared  endlessly  generous 
and  tolerant? 

But  was  she  really?  Lumbering, 
land  development,  mineral  extraction, 
agriculture  and  recreational  activities 
were  leaving  scars,  while  petroleum 
activity  -  by  virtue  of  its  extent  and 
intensity  -  was  pushing  our  natural 
habitat  toward  a  critical  level  of 
distress. 

This  was  something  Albertans  did 
not  foresee  in  1947,  when  oil  was  first 
discovered  in  the  Leduc  area.  That 
year,  government  -  lacking  both  ex- 
perience with  endangered  environ- 
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Right:  Freeman  Lake  in  the  Swan  Hills. 
Below:  Erosion  in  yellow  sandstone  at 

Swan  Hills 


ments  and  planning  concepts  to  deal 
with  such  possiblities  -  didn't  monitor 
the  process  of  extraction.  The  case 
was  no  different  in  1957  when  oil  was 
discovered  230  kilometres  northwest 
of  Edmonton  in  the  Swan  Hills  region. 
In  a  matter  of  months  the  area  buzzed 
with  activity  as  land  was  cleared, 
roads  cut,  wells  drilled,  pipelines  built. 
This  pace  continued,  largely  un- 
checked and  unquestioned,  for  several 
years. 

In  the  mid- 1 960 's,  government  per- 
sonnel began  to  notice  silt  in  low-lying 
forests  and  streams,  as  well  as  gully 
erosion.  Slowly  concern  and  research 
data  increased,  and  government  tried 
to  convince  companies  in  the  area  to 
begin  erosion  control  programs. 

It  was  too  early.  The  symptoms  just 
hadn't  reached  a  critical  point  -  the 
companies  weren't  convinced  that 
erosion  control  would  pay  off  -  and 
government  didn't  take  a  firmer  stand. 

Then,  in  1971,  severe  flooding  in 
the  Swan  Hills  region  drew  attention 
to  the  imbalance.  Although  high  pre- 
cipitation and  flooding  are  quite 
natural  to  this  area,  the  1971  floods 
had  a  different  pattern.  A  closer  look 
revealed  that  silt  was  depositing  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  had  blocked  the 
mouth  of  the  main  artery,  the  Swan 
River.  The  resulting  flood  caused  ex- 
tensive damage  to  environment  and 
people  alike. 

The  siltation  clearly  showed  that 
the  soils  of  the  area,  thin  and  highly 
vulnerable  to  start  with,  were  being 
critically  eroded.  It  also  made  clear 
that  careless  removal  of  vegetative 
cover  had  left  the  bare  land  exposed  to 
the  scouring  and  carrying  action  of 
rain  and  wind;  and  that  in  total,  many 
of  nature's  delicate  inter-relationships 
were  in  the  balance. 


So  by  1971  it  was  clear:  careless 
extraction  of  petroleum  and  timber,  in 
combination  with  forest  fires,  weather 
fluctuations  and  sensitive  soils,  was 
jeopardizing  the  Swan  Hills  wilder- 
ness. The  government  took  a  firmer 
stand.  Gradually,  working  with  com- 
panies in  the  area,  it  began  reclama- 
tion work  in  the  Swan  Hills  area. 

At  about  that  time  an  important 
step  toward  balanced  land  use  was 
being  taken  in  Edmonton:  In  1973, 
The  Land  Surface  Conservation  and 
Reclamation  Act  was  passed.  Al- 
though Alberta  had  had  surface  re- 
clamation legislation  since  1963,  this 
new  act  was  more  extensive  and  could 
be  applied  to  all  land  surface  opera- 
tions which  potentially  disrupt  the 
environment. 

Corrective  and  protective  land  use 
techniques  are  quite  similar.  For  this 
reason,  we  can  get  an  idea  of  the 
reclamation  work  done  after  the  1971 
floods  by  looking  at  guidelines  as  they 
are  presently  applied  in  the  Swan 
Hills. 

Once  a  company,  through  prelimin- 
ary seismic  testing,  finds  a  potential 
oil  field  in  Swan  Hills,  it  applies  for 
right  of  way  to  the  site.  Obtaining  this, 
it  clears  land,  builds  access  roads  and 
drills  an  exploratory  well.  If  the  well 
proves  productive,  a  processing  plant 
and  radiating  pipelines  are  constructed, 
after  which  actual  extraction  might  go 
on  for  some  20  to  30  years. 

Presently,  reclamation  guidelines 
are  handed  to  the  company  at  the 
easement  stage.  For  example,  the 
company  is  required  to  use  existing 
access  routes  whenever  possible;  to 
revegetate  when  it  completes  opera- 
tions in  an  area  -  and  preferably  begin 
revegetation  as  soon  as  the  pipeline  is 
built.  Also,  if  a  pipeline  must  cross  a 
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stream  or  river,  its  construction  may 
not  occur  during  spawning  season 
(April  1  to  July  1). 

The  company  itself  benefits  from 
such  care  and  coordination.  Sharing 
access  roads  and  pipelines  reduces  its 
costs,  just  as  proper  construction  and 
ongoing  revegetation  cost  less  than  re- 
pairing a  severely  damaged  environ- 
ment later  on. 

The  other  main  industry  in  Swan 
Hills,  timber  harvesting,  has  already 
gained  from  such  coordination.  The 
history  of  operational  planning  in 
forest  management  goes  back  further 
than  planning  in  petroleum  -  back  to 
1956.  But  it  was  in  1966,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  timber  quota 
system,  that  co-operation  really  began. 

Essentially,  the  quota  system  means 
that  one  company  receives  a  disposi- 
tion to  harvest  within  a  fairly  large 
area.  At  present,  for  example,  one 
company  has  easement  to  the  entire 
south  slope  of  the  Swan  Hills. 

The  advantages  to  this  company 
are  numerous.  Having  a  more  per- 
manent situation,  it  has  constructed 
larger  facilities.  It  harvests  a  broader 
variety  of  trees  and  processes  more 
completely  the  trees  cut.  It  also 
benefits  from  government  personnel 
who  oversee  the  area  and  guard  against 
trespass  cutting.  In  total,  the  situation 
is  less  competitive  and  more  stable  for 
this  firm. 

It  is  also  stabilizing  to  the  Swan 
Hills  environment  because  govern- 
ment guidelines  are  more  easily  en- 
forced under  a  quota  system.  This 
timber  company  would  have  sub- 
mitted an  overall  management  plan  to 
the  Alberta  Forest  Service  when  be- 
ginning operations,  as  well  as  annually 
thereafter,  detailing  where  it  would  be 
harvesting,  what  kinds  of  access  routes 


would  be  constructed,  and  the  per- 
centage of  trees  it  planned  to  cut. 

Also  stabilizing  is  the  fact  that 
government  officials  are  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  company  and  can  recom- 
mend effective  reclamation  tech- 
niques. Examples  include:  that  material 
stripped  from  the  land  during  initial 
construction  be  stockpiled  and  re- 
spread  once  construction  is  complete; 
that  all  cuts  and  slopes  not  exceed  a 
certain  grade  (incline)  so  that  pre- 
cipitation runoff  is  not  too  rapid  and 
erosive;  that  diversion  ditches  be  con- 
structed to  keep  water  out  of  cleared 
areas  and  in  vegetated  areas;  and  that 
terracing  or  similar  techniques  be 
used  on  steep  slopes.  Finally,  officials 
can  recommend  that  revegetation  be 
done  promptly  and  that  the  area  be 
fertilized  annually  until  vegetation 
shows  that  it  will  survive  on  its  own. 

Photographs  of  the  Swan  Hills  area 
show  that  these  techniques  have  been 
used  effectively  by  both  petroleum 
and  timber  companies. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  the  Swan 
Hills  area  provides  a  useful  planning 
experience.  Its  distress  symptoms 
helped  catalyze  changes  at  a  stage 
when  resource  use  and  environmental 
protection  could  still  be  balanced;  it 
gave  the  government  an  example  to 
work  with;  and  of  course,  it  helped  to 
maintain  the  Swan  Hills  wilderness. 

Alberta  planners  still  have  much 
work  ahead,  particularly  in  implement- 
ing land  use  guidelines,  researching 
new  techniques  and  changing  the 
general  attitude  toward  reclamation. 
Yet  should  they,  along  the  way,  feel 
discouraged  with  their  task,  they  might 
look  once  more  to  the  high  wire  aerialist. 
He  sees  the  fine  line  he  treads  -  yet 
knows  it  joins  two  essential  ends.  □ 
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Kathy  Kennedy 


The  Ecological  Reserve  Concept 


It's  catching  on 


The  concept  of  setting  aside  eco- 
logical reserves  -  parcels  of 
land  maintained  in  an  undis- 
turbed state,  or  scientific  and  educa- 
tional purposes  -  seems  to  be  taking 
hold  in  Canada.  Legislation  establish- 
ing such  reserves  has  been  passed  in 
three  provinces  and  proposed  in  four 
others,  including  Alberta.  The  group 
spearheading  the  movement  here  is 
the  Alberta  Ecological  Survey,  a 
voluntary,  non-profit  group  of  natural 
resource  scientists  from  government, 
universities  and  private  industries. 
Environment  Views  talked  to  Bob 
Ellis,  AES  co-ordinator,  and  drew 
from  AES  publications  to  learn  about 
the  reserve  concept  and  the  status  of 
proposed  reserves  in  Alberta. 

EV:  What  is  an  ecological  reserve? 
AES:  It  is  an  area  of  land,  the  mini- 
mum size  of  a  township  (94  sq.  km), 
which  represents  a  particular  type  (or 
types)  of  undisturbed,  natural  eco- 
system. Alberta  supports  a  whole  range 
of  plant  and  animal  communities,  but 
as  the  years  go  by  it  becomes  harder 
and  harder  to  find  areas  untouched  by 
logging,  oil  and  gas  exploration,  graz- 
ing, roads  and  so  on.  We  want  to 
preserve  samples  of  different  kinds  of 
ecosystems  as  part  of  our  natural  heri- 
tage, and  for  controlled  use. 
EV:  How  is  this  different  from  a  national 
park  or  a  bird  sanctuary? 
AES:  Some  areas  in  the  parks  are  too 
heavily  used.  Montane  areas  are  well 
protected,  but  parks  regulations  are  so 
stringent  that  you  can't  get  collection 
permits,  or  do  productivity  studies 
that  involve  cutting  down  vegetation. 
Sanctuaries  aren't  large  enough  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  a  natural 
ecosystem. 

EV:  What  kinds  of  activity  will  be  per- 


mitted in  an  ecological  reserve? 
AES:  Those  in  line  with  the  purposes 
of  ecological  reserves.  First,  they  will 
permit  scientific  research.  The  solu- 
tion of  many  management  problems  in 
fields  like  pest  control  requires  a  better 
knowledge  of  natural  ecosystems. 
We'll  be  able  to  do  long-term  monitor- 
ing to  assess  the  effects  of  various 
management  practices  on  soils,  plant 
and  animal  populations,  water  quality, 
etc.  You  often  need  to  know  the  base- 
line levels  of  various  pollutants,  such 
as  sulphur  dioxide,  in  natural,  un- 
disturbed ecosystems  in  order  to 
measure  them  against  the  level  of 


pollutants  at  large. 

Then  there's  a  need  to  conserve 
unaltered  gene  pools  to  provide  a 
genetic  base  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. New  strains  are  commonly  de- 
veloped from  wild  populations  or  by 
the  introduction  of  genes  from  wild 
relatives  of  domesticated  organisms. 

Ecological  reserves  can  also  be 
used  as  outdoor  classrooms  and 
laboratories  at  all  levels  of  education. 
And  they're  a  natural  museum  of  our 
heritage.  People  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly concerned  with  the  fate  of  en- 
dangered and  rare  organisms,  and  the 
rapid  pace  at  which  undisturbed  land- 
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scapes  are  disappearing. 

EV:  Would  any  development  at  all  be 

allowed? 


AES:  Roads  and  buildings  would 
generally  be  prohibited.  So  would  log- 
ging, grazing,  motor  vehicles  and  oil 
and  gas  exploration.  We're  not  out  to 
stop  forestry,  or  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion, but  we  need  these  undisturbed 
areas  to  measure  whether  changes  in 
the  environment  brought  about  by 
logging  or  exploration  are  detrimental 
or  beneficial. 

EV:  What  about  recreational  activi- 
ties? 

AES:  Depending  on  the  site,  some 


compatible  uses  might  be  all  right,  like 
birdwatching  or  snowshoeing.  But 
public  use  will  have  to  be  controlled. 
EV:  Has  the  Alberta  Ecological  Sur- 
vey proposed  any  specific  areas  for 
reserves? 

AES:  We've  nominated  14  reserves, 

all  on  Crown  land. 

(Ed.  note:  Two  of  these,  Milk  River 

Canyon  and  Athabasca  Sand  Dunes, 

are  included  in  this  issue  as  endangered 

environments.) 

EV:  It  looks  like  there  are  only  two 
sites  in  the  northern  half  of  the  province 
-north  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  anyway. 
AES:  The  pressure  right  now  is  in  the 
mountain  and  southern  grassland  areas. 
In  20  years  there  won't  be  anything 
(untouched)  left.  In  the  north  there's 
not  so  much  pressure.  And  it  takes  a 
lot  of  money  to  get  up  there  and  decide 
which  areas  should  be  covered. 
EV:  How  much  area  is  involved  in 
these  14  sites? 

AES:  The  total  area  is  estimated  to  be 
1,820  kilometres,  or  about  0.3  per 
cent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the 
province. 

EV:  What  is  the  status  of  legislation 
creating  such  reserves  in  Alberta? 
AES:  Draft  policy  proposals  have  been 
under  consideration  for  some  eight 
years.  In  March,  Camrose  MLA 
Gordon  Stromberg  introduced  Bill 
202,  the  Ecological  Reserves  Act,  as 
a  private  member's  bill.  Reading  on 
the  bill  was  adjourned  March  9  but  we 
hope  it  will  be  given  further  considera- 
tion in  the  fall  sitting  of  the  legislature. 
EV:  Is  a  special  act  necessary  to  set  up 
an  ecological  reserves  system? 
AES:  Part  of  the  public  land  act  and 
the  provincial  parks  act  could  be  used 
to  establish  part  of  the  system,  but  in 
some  instances  neither  could  be  used. 
And  they  don't  permit  adequate  con- 


trol of  inappropriate  activities.  An 
ecological  reserves  act,  with  appropri- 
ate regulations,  is  the  most  efficient 
way  of  providing  for  the  proper  regula- 
tory authority. 

EV:  Would  administration  of  the  system 
be  expensive? 

AES:  At  present  there  is  one  full-time 
natural  areas  co-ordinator  in  the  lands 
division  of  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources, and  other  departments  con- 
tribute members  to  the  natural  areas 
committee  that  meets  once  a  month. 
The  natural  areas  program  won't  re- 
quire a  large  staff  or  budget,  but  pres- 
ent staffing  and  budget  levels  are  in- 
adequate. 

Postscript 

In  a  separate  interview,  Mac  Forbes 
of  energy  and  natural  resources,  chair- 
man of  the  natural  areas  committee, 
said  tentative  recommendations  to 
set  aside  ecological  reserves  would  be 
forwarded  to  the  ministerial  level  in 
the  next  few  months. 

The  ecological  reserves  would  be 
undisturbed  natural  areas,  of  yet-un- 
determined size,  maintained  pri- 
marily for  scientific  research.  Twelve 
to  17  would  tentatively  be  proposed. 
Several  hundred  smaller  parcels  of 
land  could  fall  into  the  categories  of 
special  or  supplementary  reserves 
(smaller  than  major  ecological  re- 
serves), and  other  types  of  natural 
areas  such  as  educational  natural 
areas  available  as  outdoor  class- 
rooms, and  undeveloped  recreational 
reserves  available  to  the  public  for 
non-destructive  recreational  uses. 

Possibilities  for  setting  up  these 
natural  areas  include  amending  exist- 
ing laws,  said  Forbes.  □ 
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Sharon  Adams 


Historical  Sites 
and  the  Bulldozer 


For  many  Albertans, 
there's  no  such  thing  as  "coming  home" 


T 


he  link  with  the  past  is  as  slim  as 
a  fine  thread,  and  sometimes 
one  footprint  is  enough  to  destroy 
it. 

Every  day  our  history  is  threatened, 
for  each  day  in  thousands  of  archaeo- 
logical sites  throughout  the  province 
someone  could  take  a  step  that  would 
lose  to  history  forever  the  tracks  left 
by  our  forebears. 

In  the  cities  and  towns,  develop- 
ment and  upgrading  threatens  historic 
sites,  says  Frank  Korvemaker,  chief 
of  research  for  the  historic  sites  branch 
of  Alberta  Culture. 

"All  sites  that  are  old  and  located  in 
an  urban  setting  are  in  danger,"  he 
said.  "If  you  walk  downtown  in  Ed- 
monton you  can  pick  out  every  older 
building.  The  writing  is  on  the  wall 
because  these  old  places  are  sitting  on 
land  that  has  a  high  value." 

Korvemaker  said  it's  a  reality  of 
urban  life  that  "money  talks,"  and 
sites  that  have  been  identified  as  his- 
torically significant  -  even  buildings 
now  in  use,  including  landmarks  like 
Edmonton's  Alberta  Hotel  and  Hotel 
Macdonald  and  Calgary's  Palliser 
Hotel  and  Hudson's  Bay  store  -  are 
not  assured  a  future. 

"A  developer  could  rip  down  the 
Alberta  Hotel  and  put  up  a  building 
two  or  three  times  its  size.  The  same 
goes  for  the  Macdonald,  even  though 
it  has  that  new  development  attached 
to  it,  and  the  Palliser." 

Calgary's  8th  Avenue  mall  is  loaded 
with  old  buildings,  most  of  which  are 
probably  doomed,  he  said.  These  in- 
clude the  Bay,  "one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful old  buildings  in  Alberta  with  its 
lovely  facade." 

One  way  of  looking  at  historic  sites 
is  to  consider  that  the  outside  of  a 
building,  after  a  certain  period,  belongs 


as  much  to  he  who  views  it  as  to  he  who 
lives  inside,  said  Korvemaker. 

And  Albertans  should  begin  chang- 
ing their  attitudes  towards  older  struc- 
tures while  there  are  still  a  few  left. 

"The  old  attitude  is  understandable 
in  one  way.  As  individuals,  when  we 
put  up  a  small  structure  on  a  limited 
budget,  our  reaction  is  that  it's  the  best 
we  could  do  at  the  time,  and  we  have  no 
compunction  about  replacing  it  when 
we  do  better.  Alberta  is  a  thriving 
community  and  appreciating  the  past  is 
a  very  new  idea." 


homecoming,  because  each  of  those 
cities  has  been  changed  pretty  drasti- 
cally even  in  the  past  decade.  It's  quite 
shocking  to  realize  that  there  are 
people  in  this  province  as  young  as  30 
years  old  for  whom  there  are  no  roots 
in  our  major  cities  where  they  grew  up. 

"It's  a  frightening  feeling,  and  I 
think  it  has  psychological  effects  on 
our  everyday  lives.  Buildings  today 
are  getting  out  of  scale  in  proportion  to 
human  beings.  I  think  they  become  an 
annoyance  and  don't  reflect  our  human- 
ness,  and  when  people  can't  identify 


Yet  preserving  historical  sites  could 
be  as  important  to  maintaining  physio- 
logical and  mental  health  as  it  is  to 
preserving  Alberta's  unique  atmosphere. 

"I  think  it's  important  to  retain  that 
'homecoming'  feeling.  When  I  go 
home,  I  identify  with  everything  there, 
and  really  become  upset  when  things 
change.  For  many  Edmontonians  and 
Calgarians,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 


with  the  place  they  have  to  live,  I  think 
they  become  alienated." 

But,  he  said,  it's  not  only  the  large 
cities  that  are  being  hit  by  the  prob- 
lem, it's  also  small  cities  and  towns  - 
even  rural  areas  -  which  are  losing 
their  links  with  history. 

"Almost  every  small  town  in  Al- 
berta at  one  time  had  a  railway  station, 
and  most  were  situated  right  at  the  end 
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of  the  main  street."  Those  railway 
stations  are  threatened  historic  sites 
because  as  the  railways  move  to  get 
out  of  the  passenger  business  they  find 
other  uses  for  the  land,  and  often  the 
buildings  have  to  go. 

"For  many  communities,  the  rail- 
way station  was  the  first  building  in 
town,  and  when  that  building  goes,  the 
hub  of  the  community  is  torn  away. 


The  town  just  doesn't  feel  the  same." 

Small  towns  living  in  the  shadow  of 
larger  cities  face  another  very  real 
threat:  of  being  turned  into  "bedroom 
communities"  where  new  residents 
identify  with  the  cities  and  aren't  as 
affected  when  the  old  sites  are  oblit- 
erated. 

Small  towns  that  grow  smaller  and 
smaller  sometimes  suffer  closure  of 


High-rises  loom  over  Edmonton's 
Macdonald  Hotel  (far  left)  and  A  Iberta  Hotel 
(below). 

Calgary's  Hudson 's  Bay  store  (left) 
with  its  lovely  facade. 
Below  centre:  workmen  dismantle 
Edmonton's  first  church,  McDougall,  in 
preparation  for  its  move  to  Fort  Edmonton 
park  in  the  river  valley. 


the  local  church.  The  old  buildings 
may  be  used  for  other  purposes,  but 
many  are  simply  abandoned  to  decay 
and  eventually  are  destroyed. 

Old  mining  sites  are  slowly  dis- 
appearing, too,  as  new  strip  mines 
obliterate  the  old  structures  and  shafts, 
and  old  machinery  is  scrapped. 

"The  Brazzeau  collieries  (coal 
mines)  near  Nordegg  are  currently 
under  threat  from  a  strip  mine,"  said 
Korvemaker,  "and  many  of  the  min- 
ing structures  in  Crow's  Nest  Pass  are 
under  pressure  because  people  want 


them  cleaned  up  because  they're  an 
eyesore  and  pose  safety  hazards  in 
some  instances.  But  when  they  go,  a 
link  to  the  past  is  lost." 

In  Cardiff,  a  community  of  about 
100  people,  there  is  an  old  abandoned 
coal  tipple  (the  chute  system  to  con- 
vey coal  from  storage  to  rail  car) 
which  is  endangered.  When  that  goes, 
there  will  be  little  evidence  that  the 
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Karin  Koons  and  Wayne  Gibbs, 
respectively  a  student  and  a  staff 
archaeologist  with  Alberta  Archaeological 
Survey,  have  found  indications  of  a 
significant  prehistorical  occupation  at  a 
site  planned  for  a  picnic  pavilion 
in  Edmonton's  Capital  City  Recreation 
Park.  The  site  will  likely  be  protected. 


community  was  once  a  bustling  centre 
with  2,500  people. 

We  mustn't  underestimate  the  feel- 
ing we  get  today  from  actually  seeing 
this  machinery,  weighing  its  bulk  and 
size  in  our  minds  and  considering 
what  it  woud  have  been  like  to  fight 
with  a  primitive  technology  to  eke  out 
a  living,  said  Korvemaker.  It's  a  feel- 
ing not  duplicated  by  seeing  a  picture, 
and  only  poorly  duplicated  when  the 
artifact  is  moved  from  its  natural  set- 
ting into  a  museum  or  park. 

He  cited  the  disappointing  reloca- 
tion of  Edmonton's  first  church, 
McDougall,  from  the  city  centre  to 
Fort  Edmonton  Park  in  the  river 
valley. 

"You  won't  get  the  same  feeling  at 
all  seeing  that  small  structure  on  1 885 
Street  down  there.  For  one  thing,  it 
was  built  on  top  of  the  river  bank,  and 
that  carries  a  whole  different  feeling 
than  buildings  that  were  put  in  the 
river  valley." 

Once  it's  moved  from  its  original 
setting,  he  said,  it  will  be  harder  to 
place  into  historical  perspective, 
harder  to  capture  the  wonder  of  how 
far  the  province  and  city  have  come  in 
less  than  a  century.  That  wonder  easily 
invades  the  mind  when  passersby  see 
the  small  frame  structure  surrounded 
by  high-rises. 


But  the  picture  is  not  one  completely 
of  doom  and  gloom.  Korvemaker 
pointed  out  that  four  years  ago  we  had 
no  historic  sites.  "Now  there  are  80, 
and  each  one  saved  is  one  less  for  the 
bulldozer. 

The  branch  has  a  sites  inventory 
program,  under  which  30,000  sites 
have  to  date  been  recorded  in  the 
province.  Of  these,  the  most  signifi- 
cant -  architecturally,  from  associa- 
tion with  important  events  and  people 
or  for  their  representative  roles  in  the 
province's  development  -  are  selected 
for  protection  by  the  province  under 
the  Alberta  Historical  Resources  Act. 

It's  often  hard  to  choose  one  site 
over  another.  But  Dr  Bill  Byrne,  of  the 
culture  department's  archaeological 
survey,  has  perhaps  an  even  tougher 
job. 

There  are  probably  between  100,000 
and  250,000  archaeological  sites  in 
the  province,  although  only  about 
13,000  are  on  the  branch's  files. 
Many  are  tough  for  people  to  spot,  and 
thus  may  be  inadvertently  ruined. 

The  biggest  threat,  he  said,  is  con- 
struction. New  dams,  highways, 
mines  and  even  city  housing  develop- 
ments can  ruin  valuable  pre-historic 
sites. 

"Much  of  it  is  inadvertent  destruc- 
tion. It's  not  a  case  of  vandalism  or 


deliberate  obliteration,  but  people  just 
don't  recognize  the  sites  and  they're 
destroyed." 

To  counteract  this,  the  survey  has 
become  involved  in  the  process  of 
assessing  proposed  development 
sites,  and  can  require  that  archaeo- 
logical studies  be  conducted  before 
development  proceeds. 

A  lesser  threat,  but  one  with  the 
same  dire  consequences,  is  one  posed 
by  tourists  and  artifact  inspectors  who 
inspect,  move  and  even  remove  arti- 
facts from  sites.  One  site  threatened  in 
this  way  is  Old  Woman's  Buffalo 
Jump  south  of  Calgary. 

"People  got  to  know  about  the  site 
and  became  interested  in  collecting 
these  things.  Although  it's  illegal, 
most  people  don't  know  that,  and  even 
if  they  did  they  may  not  know  what 
they've  picked  up  is  an  artifact." 

Indian  camps,  kill  sites,  medicine 
wheels,  ceremonial  religious  sites  and 
tipi  rings  are  all  threatened  by  the 
march  of  civilization,  and  there's  little 
to  warn  away  the  unschooled  tourist. 

It's  been  difficult  to  impress  the 
importance  of  archaeological  sites  on 
the  public  because  "the  feeling  is  only 
now  beginning  to  fade  that  historical 
sites  are  part  of  'our'  culture  and 
archaeological  sites  are  part  of  'their' 
culture.  People  are  now  beginning  to 
realize  there  is  no  difference  -  it's  all 
simply  part  of  our  historical  record. 

"Alberta  has  a  pitifully  short  his- 
torical record,"  said  Byrne.  "Our  re- 
corded history  spans  only  about  200 
years,  but  archaeology  shows  human 
beings  have  lived  here  for  at  least 
12,000  years  and  perhaps  as  much  as 
30,000  to  40,000  years."  □ 
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Jim  Neaves 


Athabasca's 
Bank 
Building 


We  can't  save  all  the  old  buildings, 
but  we  should  try  and  preserve 
some  of  them  so  our  grand- 
children can  see  them." 

Mary  Bilida,  69,  is  familiar  with  the 
frustrations  and  joys  that  accompany 
efforts  to  preserve  old  buildings  as 
mirrors  of  the  past. 

She  was  one  of  the  senior  citizens 
instrumental  in  saving  and  refurbish- 
ing the  Canadian  National  Railways' 
station  in  her  hometown  of  Athabasca 
four  years  ago.  Now  she,  and  other 
residents  of  the  community  143  kilo- 
metres north  of  Edmonton,  are  con- 
cerned about  the  fate  of  another  of  the 
town's  oldest  landmarks  -  the  Cana- 
dian Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce 
building,  slated  for  demolition. 

"I  do  hope  they  save  the  bank," 
says  Mary,  now  vice-president  of  the 
174-member  senior  citizens'  society. 

Athabasca,  like  so  many  other  Al- 
berta centres,  has  seen  the  razing  of 
one  old  building  after  another  to  make 
way  for  modern  structures.  But  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  awareness  that 
economics  shouldn't  necessarily  dic- 
tate the  fate  of  buildings  which  have 
contributed  much  to  the  development 
and  heritage  of  rural  areas. 

Entering  the  bank  is  like  walking 
back  67  years  in  time.  The  frame 
building  with  its  striking  pillared  facade 
has  changed  little  from  the  time  it  was 
erected  in  1911,  the  same  year  the 
town  was  incorporated. 

Inside,  the  two  iron-barred  teller's 
cages  are  a  far  cry  from  the  structures 
planned  for  the  new  bank,  expected  to 
be  built  on  the  same  site. 

"Perhaps  there  have  been  new 
counters  (in  the  old  bank's  history)  but 
you  won't  find  teller's  cages  like  ours 
anywhere  else,"  says  Ken  Pickett, 
manager  of  the  branch  since  February. 


for 


Saving  it 
the  grandchildren 


The  bank  has  "changed  little  in  its 
physical  set-up  over  the  years,"  al- 
though the  leaking  roof  has  recently 
been  a  source  of  trouble  and  a  seven- 
room  upstairs  suite,  traditionally  occu- 
pied by  bank  managers,  now  is  vacant. 

The  building's  most  treasured  pos- 
sessions are  two  wood-framed  glass 
doors  bearing  the  etched  crest  of  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Canada,  forerunner 
of  the  present  financial  house. 

Pickett  considers  these  doors  price- 
less and  he  has  strict  orders  that  they 
are  to  be  incorporated  into  the  design 
of  the  new  bank  building,  "even  if  they 
are  made  into  wall  plaques." 

Bank  officials  indicated  last  year 
the  structure  was  to  be  demolished  to 
make  way  for  a  new  branch  building. 
At  first  there  was  not  much  reaction  in 
the  community,  but  then  a  few  people 
started  saying  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  preserve  the  building. 

Maybe  it  was  part  of  the  nostalgia 
phenomenon  sweeping  North  America 

-  or  perhaps  part  of  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  all  aspects  of  our  environment 

-  but  the  preservation  concept  gradu- 
ally caught  fire. 

Mayor  Herman  Leicht  and  his  six- 
member  town  council  struggled  with 
ways  and  means  to  save  the  building, 
but  were  thwarted  by  budget  restraints. 
Bank  of  Commerce  officials  said  they 
might  "swap"  the  building  and  its  site 
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Athabasca  s  "Old  Brick  School, 
which  has  been  declared  a  provincial 
historic  site. 


for  another  site  on  which  to  build,  but 
the  town  just  didn't  have  any  other 
land  available  and  purchasing  a  lot 
from  a  private  owner  was  too  expensive. 

The  town  did  have  property  to 
which  the  bank  building  could  be 
moved,  but  even  then  the  town  fathers 
felt  the  annual  costs  of  maintaining  the 
old  building  would  be  considerable. 

While  council  fought  this  dilemma, 
the  local  drama  club  took  up  the 
cause,  hoping  to  use  the  relocated 
building  as  its  theatre.  This  idea  did 
not  gain  community  support  and  the 
group  gave  up. 

Finally  another  organization  came 
forward.  It  was  Trail  North,  a  private, 
Edmonton-based  group  dedicated  to 
finding  government  and  private  funds 
for  revitalizing  the  historic  Athabasca 
Landing  Trail  and  creating  a  tourist 
and  recreation  corridor  north  from 
Edmonton. 

Mayor  Leichtnow  is  optimistic.  He 
says  the  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of 
Commerce  has  advised  it  will  provide 
a  "considerable  amount"  to  help  move 
the  structure,  and  Trail  North  is  to 
find  funds  to  assure  future  mainten- 
ance costs. 

"I'd  just  hate  to  see  that  building 
demolished,"  said  Leicht.  "There's  so 
much  of  our  heritage  being  bulldozed 
away." 

Plans  call  for  the  bank  building  to 
be  moved  to  a  spot  beside  "the  old 
brick  school,"  which  housed  the  town's 
educational  facilities  from  1913  to 
1966.  Several  years  ago  the  school 
was  declared  a  provincial  historic  site, 
and  now  provides  space  for  the  art 
club,  air  cadet  group,  ceramics  club 
and  playschool.  There  also  are  plans 
to  move  the  town  library  into  the  old 
school  building,  and  possibly  to  con- 
struct an  indoor  swimming  pool  in  the 


school's  old  shell  of  a  gymnasium. 

Ample  room  surrounds  the  brick 
school  to  accommodate  the  bank 
building,  and  Leicht  believes  its  addi- 
tion will  attract  tourists  to  the  park- 
like setting. 

His  concept  is  for  the  frame  bank 
building  to  house  a  bank  museum  on 
the  main  floor,  with  the  second  floor 
used  as  reading  rooms  and  offices  for 
the  local  chamber  of  commerce. 

No  firm  estimate  exists  of  moving 


costs,  but  they  will  be  substantial.  It 
took  the  senior  citizens,  aided  by  grants, 
$22,000  just  to  refurbish  the  railway 
station  to  serve  as  a  drop-in  centre  for 
seniors. 

Mary  Bilida  thinks  such  costs  are 
justified. 

"It  will  be  so  enriching  for  my  five 
great-grandchildren  among  others  to 
be  able  to  see  a  small  part  of  the 
environment  that  was  part  of  my 
everyday  life." □ 
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Sharon  Adams 


Garneau:  An  Endangered  Neighborhood 


From  "the  city  of  the  vacant  lots"  to  the  shadow  of  a  high-rise 


The  Garneau  neighborhood  in 
south  Edmonton  is  a  classic 
older  community.  With  its 
quiet,  tree-lined  streets  and  close 
proximity  to  the  university,  downtown 
core  and  miles  of  river  valley  park- 
land, it's  the  kind  of  place  everybody 
wants  to  live  in. 

And  that's  the  problem,  for  with 
modern  zoning  regulations  and  con- 
struction capacity,  it  sometimes  seems 
as  though  everyone  eventually  will. 

Garneau  has  undergone  a  meta- 
morphosis in  the  last  two  decades,  and 
now  the  older  people  who  have  spent 
their  whole  lives  living  in  the  small, 
neat  older  houses,  and  new  young 
couples  who  want  to  give  their  children 
a  pleasant  place  to  grow  up,  find  them- 
selves in  the  shadows  of  giant  high- 
rise  developments. 


Bus  and  Edna  Brown,  who  have  lived 
in  or  near  Garneau  for  some  50  years, 
have  seen  a  lot  of  change  in  the  com- 
munity. Bus  remembers  hunting  prairie 
chickens  around  lakes  now  non-exist- 
ent; his  wife  recalls  labelling  Edmon- 
ton "the  city  of  the  vacant  lots." 

But  they  knew  that  growth  was  in- 
evitable, and  the  neighborhood  still 
maintained  something  of  its  "village" 
character.  Sitting  on  their  patio  on  a 
warm  July  evening,  the  Browns  could 


still  recognize  many  of  the  people  who 
passed,  and  perhaps  call  friends  into 
their  immaculately-kept  yard  for  a 
glass  of  lemonade. 

It's  only  been  relatively  recently  that 
development  has  taken  a  turn  for  the 
worse,  a  turn  which  the  Browns  feel  es- 
pecially keenly. 

"People  used  to  own  their  own  homes 
and  stay  there,"  says  Edna.  "Now  the 
population  is  getting  more  transient. 
Developers  buy  houses  (for  future  high- 


density  apartment  buildings)  and  fill 
them  up.  They  don't  care  who  rents," 
and  often  the  homes  and  yards  become 
run  down. 

"Traffic  is  really  a  sore  point,"  she 
added,  with  residents  of  apartment 
buildings  and  workers  in  nearby  office 
towers  using  the  side  streets  of  Garneau 
for  parking  and  a  short-cut  home. 

Edna's  mother  still  lives  in  Garneau, 
in  a  neat  white  bungalow  just  across  the 
street  from  the  home  Bus  and  Edna 
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built  in  1941  after  they  were  married. 
Both  houses  are  relatively  unchanged, 
but  the  home  in  which  they  were  mar- 
ried is  now  a  parking  lot. 

The  painful  changes  didn't  take  place 
slowly,  yet  they  happened  much  too 
quickly  for  residents  to  do  much  about 
it.  The  first  big  threat  to  the  neigh- 
borhood came  in  the  early  1960s, 
when  the  University  of  Alberta  began 
expropriating  land  and  housing  to  ac- 
commodate a  burgeoning  student 
population. 

Concurrent  with  the  expropriations 
came  a  change  in  zoning  of  many  lots 
from  single-family  residential  to  high- 
density  residential. 

And  some  developers,  who  under- 
stood the  change  in  density  would 
mean  land  value  would  increase,  be- 
gan "block-busting"  -  buying  up  a 
number  of  houses  in  a  row,  allowing 
them  to  deteriorate,  and  then  persuad- 
ing the  local  development  appeal  board 
or  city  council  that  tearing  down  the 
old  houses  and  erecting  new  structures, 
with  higher  density,  would  improve 
the  neighborhood. 

As  more  housing  disappeared,  more 
high-rises  cropped  up,  and  construc- 
tion, parking  and  traffic  became  bigger 
and  bigger  problems,  residents  be- 
came frightened  and  angry. 

With  their  concern  came  action. 

At  first,  says  Garneau  Community 
League  President  Robert  Fulton,  the 
community  tried  to  halt  developments 
by  opposing  zoning  application 
changes,  and  in  one  unsuccessful  in- 
stance sought  to  have  zoning  on  a 
property  reversed  to  allow  for  lower 
density  development. 

There  were  a  few  victories  -  some 
developers  who  didn't  receive  re-zon- 
ing for  putting  up  a  high-rise  had  to 
settle  for  a  lower-density  structure,  or 


a  change  in  type  of  structure. 

Eventually,  through  lobbying  by 
Garneau,  the  city  consented  to  include 
the  community  in  its  older  neighbor- 
hoods study,  which  recommended, 
among  other  things,  comprehensive 
community  plans  to  stave  off  some  of 
the  anguish  over  redevelopment. 

Garneau  and  its  neighbor  im- 
mediately to  the  north  across  the  river, 
Oliver,  were  chosen  as  the  first  areas 
for  development  of  a  community  plan. 

But  securing  some  measure  of  pro- 
tection for  the  neighborhoods,  and 
getting  city  council  to  recognize  their 
threatened  status,  has  not  been  easy. 

"The  present  council  has  a  split 
that  is  unfavorable  to  us,"  said  Fulton, 
"but  if  you  can  get  a  community  out  in 
droves,  the  politicians  listen. 

"Garneau  has  been  susceptible  be- 
cause the  rules  of  the  game  have 
always  been  a  little  cloudy.  In  1964 
when  about  six  square  blocks  were 
classified  as  high  density,  residents 
really  didn't  know  what  it  meant." 

His  wife,  Seaneen,  now  active  in 
helping  develop  the  community  plan, 
pointed  out  that  residents  hoped  the 
higher  prices  commanded  by  high- 


density-zoned  land  would  stop  the 
university's  expansion. 

But  about  four  years  ago  residents 
began  to  realize  that  unless  action  was 
taken  quickly  there  wouldn't  be  much 
of  a  neighborhood  left  -  only  a  few 
houses  situated  in  great  caverns 
created  by  high-rise  buildings. 

"By  the  time  we  got  organized," 
Fulton  said,  "the  development  was 
already  in  force,  and  the  residents  lost 
most  of  their  appeals." 

Particularly  bitter  was  the  loss  of 
one  application  against  high-density 
zoning,  which  the  community  won  at 
the  development  appeal  board  level 
but  lost  in  court  over  a  technicality: 
the  notice  to  the  developer  was  re- 
ceived one  day  late. 

The  Garneau  people  have  been 
forced  into  some  unusual  moves  to 
fight  off  development. 

In  one  such  move,  members  of  the 
community  bought  a  row  of  five 
houses,  then  for  sale  by  a  speculator 
who  had  amassed  them  for  block  bust- 
ing, and  resold  them  for  owner-occu- 
pancy, short-circuiting  the  develop- 
ment cycle. 

Until  the  community  plan  comes 
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Garneau  residents  feared  all  that  would 
be  left  of  their  neighborhood  was  a  few 
houses  in  the  caverns  created 
by  high-rises. 


out,  Fulton  believes  the  community 
will  have  to  continue  to  fight  redevelop- 
ment applications  "on  a  piece-meal 
basis." 

Anne  de  Villars,  chairwoman  of  the 
Garneau  community  planning  com- 
mittee, says  there  is  hope  in  the  com- 
prehensive plan  due  to  go  before 
council  early  next  year. 

"It's  not  that  we're  against  high- 
density  development,  because  we 
realize  that  we're  close  to  the  city  core 
and  it's  necessary  in  some  ways.  But 
we  can't  take  any  more  high-rises. 
We're  saturated.  We've  had  all  we 
can  take  and  still  remain  a  com- 
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munity." 

Even  with  all  the  existing  prob- 
lems, some  community  organizers  feel 
that  developers  refuse  to  consider  the 
potential  effects  of  their  new  buildings 
on  the  neighborhood. 

But  there  has  been  at  least  one 
notable  exception:  Lorden-Wolfe 
Development  Corp.  Ltd.,  which 
changed  plans  to  build  a  high-density 
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structure  and  decided  to  put  up  a 
townhouse  instead. 

Bob  Fournier,  managing  director 
for  the  company,  says  the  change  was 
made  because  "we  didn't  think  it  was 
worth  the  anguish  for  such  a  small 
project.  We  didn't  want  to  fight  with 
the  residents  for  a  year  before  we 
could  go  ahead.  And  we  made  a  profit 
on  it." 

He  said  the  complex  has  25 -per- 
cent lower  density,  but  the  change  in 
plans  "hasn't  made  that  much  of  a 
difference"  in  the  profit  picture. 

Developers  aren't  all  wolves,  either, 
he  pointed  out. 

"Developers  do  have  a  high  degree 
of  integrity  -  if  they  can  get  involved 
during  the  planning  process.  We're 
concerned  about  future  moves.  You 
can't  have  ten  square  blocks  of  high- 
rise.  We  have  to  care  to  a  certain 
extent  about  the  neighborhood  be- 
cause a  lot  of  developers  keep  their 
buildings  afterwards  and  if  they've 
created  an  unliveable  place,  they're 
stuck. 

"We  can  definitely  get  into  higher 
density  with  attractive,  liveable  space 
which  will  give  us  a  much  more  attrac- 
tive city  core." 


But  there's  a  need  for  the  city  to 
have  another  look  at  the  zoning  pro- 
cess, he  said.  Some  neighborhoods 
are  being  made  unliveable. 

Alderman  Gene  Dub,  an  architect 
and  former  member  of  the  develop- 
ment appeal  board,  says  there  is  press- 
ing need  for  the  city  to  do  something 
about  the  zoning  situation  to  protect 
neighborhoods  which  will  come  under 
the  gun  in  future  redevelopment  pres- 
sure, and  for  those  communities  that 
are  now  being  torn  apart. 

"We  do  need  high-density  areas 
and  they  have  to  be  centrally  located. 
That  only  makes  sense  in  terms  of 
saving  time  and  energy.  My  concern  is 
that  a  large  area  developed  to  its 
maximum  density  is  not  safe.  It's  safe 
to  have  a  balanced  neighborhood  -  in 
terms  of  types  and  density  of  housing 
and  the  type  of  people  attracted  to  it  - 
so  you  don't  get  a  slum  or  ghetto. 

"Garneau  has  a  high  enough  den- 
sity. We  have  to  assess  the  area  and 
pick  out  the  spots  it's  crucial  to  leave 
undeveloped." 

The  problem,  he  said,  is  one  of 
economics  and  the  nature  of  the  zon- 
ing bylaws. 

"There  are  only  a  couple  of  solu- 
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tions.  One  would  be  to  downzone,  but 
that's  not  fair  to  the  land  owner  who 
pays  prices  according  to  zoning.  The 
other  is  to  amend  the  zoning  bylaw  so 
that  developers  no  longer  receive  a 
bonus  for  building  high  rises." 

Dub  explained  that  in  Edmonton 
now  if  a  developer  buys  one  lot,  he  is 
restricted  to  building  only  a  single 
family  unit.  Two  lots  guarantee  a  du- 
plex, and,  after  development  appeal 
board  approval,  a  fourplex.  For  any 
more  lots  developed,  the  city  gives  a 
density  bonus,  and  if  the  building  is 
more  than  six  stories  high,  the  city 
increases  the  density  allowed  by  as 
much  as  double. 

"This  is  an  inconsiderate  approach, 
and  doesn't  respect  what  already  exists 
in  the  neighborhood.  I  think  even 
developers  realize  the  value  of  a  nice 
old  house,  but  if  that  house  is  sitting  on 
land  worth  $3 1  a  square  foot  it  doesn't 
stand  a  chance." 

So  the  solution  is  to  take  away  that 
bonus,  to  keep  density  high,  but  to 
give  no  advantage  to  those  willing  to 
build  high-rises. 

Dub  applauded  the  Garneau  com- 
munity solution  to  blockbusting  through 
purchasing  homes  as  "one  of  the  most 
promising  and  constructive  steps  I've 
seen.  It's  using  the  developers'  tactics 
against  them." 

Local  politicians  are  always  im- 
pressed by  communities  that  try  to 
solve  their  problems  themselves,  he 
added. 

"Nothing  impresses  them  more  than 
a  community  taking  some  of  the  res- 
ponsibility. If  residents  want  a  park, 
they  could  kick  in  $  1 ,000  each  instead 
of  lobbying  council.  If  they  really 
want  something,  they  have  to  prove 
they're  willing  to  work  and  contribute 
themselves  to  get  it."  □ 
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Kathy  Kennedy 


Natural  Areas  in  Cities 


In  the  skirmish  that  erupts,  from 
time  to  time,  between  developers 
and  conservationists,  the  battle 
lines  usually  appear  obvious.  Either  a 
marina  is  built  or  waterfowl  nesting 
habitat  will  be  preserved.  Either  a 
high-rise  is  erected,  or  an  historic 
building  will  be  maintained. 

But  the  issues  aren't  always  as  clear 
nor  the  threats  as  immediate.  Then  it's 
not  easy  for  conservationists  to  rally 
forces  and  fight  "the  enemy"  because 
he  refuses  to  be  identified  as  such. 

This  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
natural  areas  in  cities.  Why  would 
anybody  argue  publicly  against  pre- 
serving parkland  to  provide  a  little 
green  relief  from  the  maze  of  concrete 
and  steel  that  forms  the  city  core? 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  that 
could  be  given  for  sacrificing  such 
land,  including  the  need  for  future 
extension  of  roadways.  But  land  uses 
like  this,  which  may  not  be  particular- 
ly popular  -  and  are  only  possible 
uses,  anyway  -  aren't  publicized  much, 
leading  people  to  assume  that  the 
existing  natural  areas  in  cities  are  safe 
from  all  potential  encroachment. 

Therein,  according  to  some  environ- 
mentalists, lies  the  danger. 

"It's  like  fighting  windmills:  no  one 
will  ever  argue  with  you,"  says  Gordon 
Kerr  of  the  Calgary  river  management 
citizens'  group. 

"Everyone  agrees  that  the  undis- 
turbed areas  should  stay  as  parks,  but 
no  one  will  ever  make  a  permanent 
commitment  to  that.  None  of  the  city- 
owned  areas  on  the  river  have  been 
dedicated  (given  legal  status)  as  parks. 
Their  status  could  change  at  a  city 
council  meeting  and  we  won't  even 
know.  You  don't  feel  you  can  ever 
relax." 

A  similar  theme  is  sounded  by  Bob 


Mills,  chairman  of  the  Gaetz  Lake 
sanctuary  committee,  which  is  seek- 
ing to  protect  a  migratory  bird  sanc- 
tuary in  Red  Deer. 

Red  Deer's  city  council  has  agreed 
in  principle  to  preserve  the  sanctuary, 
he  noted.  But  at  the  same  time  a  long- 
term  traffic  study  completed  last  year 
-  and  also  approved  in  principle  by 
council  -  designates  a  site  within  the 
sanctuary  as  a  possible  road  and  river 
crossing. 

"The  area  could  disappear  and  we 
wouldn't  even  know,"  he  echoes  Kerr. 

Growth  in  Alberta's  cities  has  been 
fast  but  irregular,  says  David  Spald- 
ing, head  curator  of  natural  history  for 
the  provincial  museum,  in  a  paper 
prepared  for  a  1975  "Nature  and 
Urban  Man"  conference. 

Differing  interests,  with  differing 
definitions  of  the  quality  of  life,  com- 
pete for  scarce  urban  land.  The  busi- 
nessman who  wants  to  get  downtown 
quickly  may  want  a  freeway  built 
through  a  river  valley,  while  the 
naturalist  who  delights  in  bird  watch- 
ing may  want  the  valley  maintained 


undisturbed. 

In  Calgary,  the  question  of  future 
highway  development  centers  on  three 
main  areas  of  the  river  valley:  Glen- 
more,  Montgomery  Flats  and  Ed- 
worthy  Park. 

Sarcee  Trail  presently  extends  from 
north  of  Glenmore  to  south  of  the  Bow 
River,  and  Shaganappi  Trail  extends 
from  a  point  north  of  the  river  to  the 
foot  of  Nose  Hill,  noted  Kerr. 

These  two  short,  four-lane  high- 
ways could  be  linked  with  a  Bow  River 
crossing,  either  at  Edworthy  or  to  the 
west  at  Montgomery  Flats.  Further 
extension  of  the  highway,  crossing  the 
Elbow  River  at  Glenmore  or  Weasle- 
head  (west  Glenmore)  on  the  south, 
and  going  up  Nose  Hill  on  the  north, 
would  create  a  new  roadway  system 
(see  map). 

"While  the  city  won't  admit  this 
plan,  it's  too  obvious  to  go  away," 
said  Kerr. 

Bill  Kuyt,  Calgary's  transportation 
director,  said  in  an  interview  that  the 
extensions  are  "lines  on  a  map  which 
may  or  may  not  be  approved."  The 
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route  is  part  of  a  long-range  plan 
identifying  possible  future  rights  of 
way,  but  has  not  been  formally  studied 
or  designated. 

"At  the  moment  it's  not  in  our  ten- 
year  forecast,  and  we  don't  like  to 
guess  beyond  that,"  he  said. 

But  Kerr  isn't  prepared  to  sit  back 
and  trust  that  the  next  ten  years  won't 
bring  any  more  highway  development 
to  the  river  valley:  "Council  could 
change  two  or  three  times  in  that 
period  and  people  change  -  you  never 
know,  you  can  never  count  on  any- 
thing." 

He  acknowledged,  however,  the 
city's  dilemma:  "Calgary  is  getting 
more  and  more  choked  up  with  cars.  I 
don't  want  cars  through  natural  areas 
and  Bill  Smith  doesn't  want  his  house 
taken.  Yet  the  roads  have  to  go  some- 
where." 

The  Glenmore  area  in  Calgary's 
river  valley  is  rich  in  natural  beauty 
and  wildlife,  says  Des  Allen,  acting 
chairman  of  the  Calgary  field  natur- 
alists' society's  natural  areas  com- 
mittee. 

In  1933  a  dam  was  built  across  the 
Elbow  River,  creating  Glenmore  reser- 
voir and  submerging  nearly  four  square 
kilometres  of  the  river  valley.  A  park, 
golf  course  and  yacht  club  were  built 
around  the  reservoir,  but  much  of  the 
area  remains  in  its  natural  state,  in- 
cluding nearly  700  acres  of  natural 
parkland  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
reservoir. 

At  the  west  end  of  Glenmore,  or 
Weaslehead,  bear,  moose,  deer  and 
even  the  occasional  cougar  wander 
through,  said  Allen.  If  Sarcee  Trail 
crosses  the  river  here,  it  will  drive  out 
the  wildlife.  If  the  roadway  goes 
through  the  middle  of  Glenmore,  it 
will  split  the  area.  If  it  goes  over  the 
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east  end,  it  will  cross  the  mud  flats, 
which  serve  as  a  "great  resting  area 
for  migratory  birds." 

If  the  highway  goes  over  the  Bow 
River  at  Montgomery  Flats,  it  would 
likely  pass  close  to,  or  use  as  a  step- 
ping stone,  a  20-acre  island  inhabited 
by  deer,  coyotes  and  other  animals, 
and  known  to  be  a  nesting  place  for 
geese. 

"It's  a  very  quiet  area,"  said  Allen. 
"You  can't  even  hear  the  city's  traffic." 
A  roadway  would  bring  a  sudden  in- 
crease in  noise  and  could  adversely 
affect  the  wildlife. 

Edworthy  Park,  on  the  Bow  River, 
was  actually  bought  by  the  city  for  a 


highway  extension  and  as  a  possible 
site  for  a  sewage  treatment  plant.  In 
the  interim  it  was  developed  as  a  park, 
including  picnic  grounds.  But  its  status, 
too,  could  change,  and  its  value  as  a 
natural  retreat  would  diminish  with 
highway  development. 

In  Red  Deer,  Alderman  John  Older- 
ing  was  asked  how  city  council  could 
have  endorsed  both  the  principle  of 
preserving  the  Gaetz  Lake  bird  sanc- 
tuary and  the  recent  transportation 
report  proposing  the  extension  of  40th 
Avenue,  and  a  bridge,  through  the 
sanctuary. 

"Fortieth  Avenue  was  one  alterna- 
tive in  the  report,"  he  explained.  "It's 
a  hard  thing  for  council  to  object  to  the 
sanctuary  -  we  wouldn't  like  to  see  it 
destroyed  or  deteriorated  -  but  we 
have  to  weigh  our  transportation  needs 
too. 

"We  might  see  a  compromise,  like 
a  road  with  a  buffer  zone." 

Considering  the  rapid  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth  in  Red  Deer  recently,  a 
decision  on  location  of  the  city's  next 
river  crossing  may  have  to  be  made  in 
five  years,  he  added. 

Bob  Mills,  head  of  the  Gaetz  Lake 
sanctuary  committee,  cited  an  example 
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of  a  proposed  sanctuary  development 
in  1969  to  demonstrate  how  he  be- 
lieved council  could  make  decisions 
about  the  sanctuary's  future  without 
public  knowledge. 

"There  was  this  proposal  ...  to 
make  a  castle  out  of  a  million  embalm- 
ing bottles.  There  would  have  been 
boat  rides  along  the  lakes,  amusement- 
type  things.  I  got  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
posal by  accident.  Soon  council  was 
getting  hundreds  of  phone  calls  and 
decided  to  drop  it." 

Council  has  been  co-operative,  he 
stressed,  "but  the  threat  is  there  ...  we 
just  don't  know." 

A  report  done  in  1975  by  P.A.R.D. 
Associates  Ltd.  of  Calgary  for  Alberta 
housing  and  public  works,  which  owns 
the  sanctuary  land,  proposed  making 
the  230-acre  sanctuary  into  a  Gaetz 
Lake  Nature  Park,  acquiring  adjoin- 
ing land  to  ensure  stability  of  the 
ecosystem. 

At  least  34  species  of  mammals 
and  128  species  of  birds,  plus  a  great 
deal  of  varied  plant  life,  live  in  the 
area,  said  the  report.  It  proposed 
designation  of  four  zones:  a  conserva- 
tion zone  off  limits  to  the  public;  a 
research  zone  for  scientific  use;  an 


interpretive  zone  for  educational  pur- 
poses; and  a  passive  recreation  zone 
for  the  general  public's  use. 

Although  the  federal  government 
declared  the  land  a  bird  sanctuary  in 
1 924,  it  was  sold  in  1 937  to  Alberta's 
public  works  department  for  expan- 
sion of  the  adjoining  institution  for  the 
developmentally  handicapped,  now 
known  as  Michener  Center.  But  this 
department  is  not  equipped  to  manage 
a  wildlife  area,  said  the  report,  and 
either  the  recreation,  parks  and  wild- 
life department  or  the  energy  and 
natural  resources  department  should 
assume  responsibility  for  the  natural 
area. 


Left:  Sarcee  Trail  could  cross 

the  Bow  River,  either  at  Edworthy 

or  Montgomery  Flats.  On  the  other  end, 

the  highway  could  be  extended  across  the 

Elbow  River  at  Glenmore.  (Unofficial  map) 

Below  left:  a  pedestrian  footbridge  at 

Edworthy  Park. 

Right:  a  bridge  at  Montgomery  Flats 
could  use  this  20-acre  island  as  a  stepping 
stone. 

Below  right:  Glenmore  Reservoir. 


There  appear  to  be  three  major 
road  expansion  alternatives  for  north- 
east Red  Deer,  said  the  report,  of 
which  two  -  including  the  40th  Avenue 
extension  -  would  have  a  serious  en- 
vironmental impact  on  the  sanctuary. 

"A  major  road  system,  either 
located  close  to  the  west  (Gaetz)  lake 
or  located  north  of  the  lakes  but  per- 
manently disrupting  the  line  of  vege- 
tative cover  from  the  lakes  to  the  river, 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  sanctuary's 
environment.  The  possibility  of  either 
alternative  being  accepted  by  the  city 
is  the  most  serious  concern  to  be  faced 
...  if  the  citizens  of  Red  Deer  are  to 
safeguard  the  future  viability  of  the 
sanctuary  and  study  area." 

A  bypass  road,  east  of  the  Michener 
Center  and  crossing  the  river  north  of 
the  sanctuary,  would  have  minimal 
impact  on  the  natural  area,  said  the 
report. 

So  whether  or  not  it's  in  the  news 
today,  the  issue  of  natural  areas  is  still 
alive  in  Calgary,  Red  Deer  and  other 
Alberta  cities.  Planners  and  politi- 
cians defer  to  the  future.  The  fact  that 
the  proposed  roadways  are  still  only 
tentative  lines  on  maps  fails  to  assure 
environmentalists. 

But  no  one  argues  with  the  P.  A.R.D. 
report's  conclusion,  stated  in  no  un- 
certain terms: 

"There  is  irrefutable  evidence  that 
urban  living  should  be  contained  and 
balanced  within  the  larger  context  of 
the  natural  environment.  Without  the 
richness,  diversity,  shape,  color,  tex- 
ture, movement  and  moods  that  nature 
provides  in  its  environment,  man's 
manufactured  environment  will  prove 
too  harsh  and  drab,  with  subsequent 
negative  effects  upon  his  health  and 
general  being."  □ 
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Environment  Update 


Dam  Announced 

A  flood  control  dam,  with  associated 
channel  improvements  and  diking,  will 
be  built  on  the  Paddle  River  at  Roch- 
fort  Bridge,  ten  kilometres  east  of 
Mayerthorpe,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment announced  June  28.  Environ- 
ment Minister  Dave  Russell  said  the 
five-year,  $18  million  project  would 
put  about  1,400  acres  under  water, 
but  that  the  Paddle  River's  flood  plain 
is  about  30,000  acres. 

"Seeds"  Planted 

This  fall  will  mark  the  introduction  of 
new  teaching  materials  on  energy  in 
some  Alberta  schools.  The  materials 
were  developed  by  a  non-profit  foun- 
dation called  S.E.E.D.S.  (Society, 
Environment  and  Energy  Develop- 
ment Studies),  which  will  be  testing 
the  program  with  co-operating  teachers 
and  students  to  see  if  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  classroom.  For  further  informa- 
tion contact  Dr.  Bob  Westbury, 
Executive  Director,  S.E.E.D.S.,  406 
-  10169  104  St,  Edmonton. 

Demonstration  Possible 

About  half  the  landowners  in  the  pro- 
posed Red  Deer  River  Dam  region, 
who  want  more  money  for  their  farm- 
land, say  they'll  stage  a  "mass  demon- 
stration" if  consulting  engineers  move 
in  to  do  preliminary  dam  studies  at  the 
site  in  July.  The  province  is  now 
negotiating  the  purchase  of  land  for 
the  dam,  scheduled  for  completion  in 
1981. 


"Right  to  Sunlight" 

Cities  and  provincial  governments 
across  Canada  should  give  legal  pro- 
tection to  citizens'  "right  to  sunlight," 
federal  Energy  Minister  Alastair 
Gillespie  told  Alberta  mayors  and 
aldermen  at  a  June  meeting  in  Ed- 
monton. City  buildings  should  be 
planned  so  they  don't  block  each 
other's  sunlight,  to  prepare  for  the 
days  of  solar  heating. 

Compensation  Awarded 

The  province  will  hand  the  Wesley 
band  of  Stoney  Indians  542  acres  of 
land  in  the  Kootenay  Plains  area, 
about  90  km  west  of  Rocky  Mountain 
House,  to  compensate  for  a  burial 
ground  flooded  in  1969  during  con- 
struction of  Calgary  Power's  Bighorn 
Dam. 


Decision  Awaited 

Parks  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railway  are  waiting  for  the  federal 
transport  minister  to  name  the  loca- 
tion of  doubled  railroad  tracks  to  be 
built  through  the  Lake  Louise  area  of 
Banff  National  Park.  Extra  tracking  is 
required  to  lower  steep  grades  through 
Rocky  Mountain  passes  and  allow  for 
more  economical  transportation  of 
prairie  products  to  the  west  coast. 

October  Conference 

Alberta  teachers  can  look  forward  to 
an  extremely  interesting  conference 
this  fall  in  Banff.  The  theme  is  Earth- 
manship:  Alternatives  for  the  Future. 
The  affair,  Oct.  6-9,  promises  to  be 
the  biggest  ever  hosted  by  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association  Science 
Council.  For  further  information  write 
David  Powley,  Steele  Heights  School, 
14607  59  St,  Edmonton. 


